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(PATENT NO. 12734/06). 
SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR HIGH PRESSURE GAS. 


We have specially designed these valves for use in connection with high-pressure gas, either with screwed ends, flanged ends, 
or with separate sockets for Mannesmann Steel Tube Rigid Joint. They have all the advantages of the rack and pinion or worm 
and rack valve—that is to say, they have the scraping action of the doors over the faces, as the two faces are separate and kept out 
to their work by springs, so that they will not have the disadvantage of the usual double faced solid body type valve which tends to 
jamb after it has been at work some time. 

Very much thought and care have been given to the design of these valves and very rigid air tests have beem made upon 


them for tightness. 
PRICES ON APPLICATION. 





This type of Valve has been adopted by the Birmingham Corporation and many ether Works for their High-Pressure Mains, 
LARGE NUMBERS SUPPLIED. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Conference on Wages Demands for Gas-Workers — 
A Knotty Situation. 


Wirt the utmost nonchalance and indifference to conse- 
quences, the National Federation of General Workers have 
made a demand for a universal increase of gas-workers’ 
wages, which has no regard whatever to the war advances 
already established voluntarily, by agreement, arbitration, 
or any other mode; nor does it take into consideration the 
amount of the advances made in accordance with local con- 
ditions. They simply and baldly ask for a flat increase 
upon current payments, with the one condition attached, 
that the minimum of the total war advance shall be 21s. 
per week. The application appears to be the result of a 
recent conference at York, organized by the Federation, to 
consider the position in respect of wages of both gas and 
electricity workers; and what is now being asked is not only 
applicable to gas-workers, but also to electricity employees, 
though the two have nothing in common, and within the 
last two or three weeks, through the intervention of the 
Electrical Trades Union, the latter have had an award in 
connection with the famous 124 p.ct. [ante, p. 151]. 

What the National Federation of General Workers are 
asking for gas and electrical workers alike is: (1) An advance 
of tos. per week on the rate of wages paid on Jan. 1, 1918, 
with a minimum (as previously remarked) of war advances 
of 21s. for all workers of eighteen years of age or over. (2) 
An advance of 5s. a week for juniors. (3) For women who 
are employed upon men’s work, the same advance of wages 
as to men. (4) For all time worked on Sunday, Christmas 
Day, Good Friday, and Bank Holidays, and in the case of 
Scotland national holidays, double time to be paid. (5) 
Other conditions to remain as customary. (6) The advance 
to be paid on the first pay-day following the 4th of February, 
for the week previous and thereafter. These are the con- 
ditions of the claim. Meantime, gas workers in some under- 
takings are also making demands upon their own account ; 
and, as has lately been learned through joint conferences 
held in the North and in the Midlands, the Amalgamated 
Society of Gas, Municipal, and General Workers are like 
wise preferring certain wages claims in connection with 
municipal (including gas) workers. 

From this it is clear that the first thing upon which the 
gas industry must concentrate, and insist, is to get a proper 
basis ; for the wages position for the industry has reached 
not only a formidable, but an overwhelming state—full of 
complication. No industry can get along with claims of 
this nature constantly emanating from all sorts and condi- 
tions of sources; and every industry (particularly a statu- 
tory one) should be protected by the Government from any 
interference by bodies that are not directly and solely repre- 
sentative of its workers. Such a composite body as the 
National Federation of General Workers cannot claim to 
be this, so far as the gas industry is concerned. Every in- 
dustry, too, ought to be guarded by the Government against 
claims being preferred on behalf of its workers of various 
kinds and under various pretexts. There are no definite- 
ness and no finality about what is taking place under pre- 
sent circumstances ; and there is no protection on the part 
of the supreme powers. However, the position is such 
to-day—it is a serious position for the industry—that there 
should be no proceeding with pending or new applications 
for advances until the whole matter is definitely dealt with 
upon a proper basis. This was obviously the view of the 
representative conference held on Tuesday last, under the 











auspices of the National Gas Council—with the President 
(Mr. H. E. Jones) in the chair, and the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee (Mr. D. Milne Watson) as chief 
spokesman—to consider the peculiar position in which the 
overburdened gas industry has been placed by this fresh 
demand, which it is no use trying to ignore. It has to be 
dealt with, and if possible disposed of by proving its injus- 
tice, if it is determined that it emanates from a source that 
has a representative right to make a claim on behalf of the 
gas-workers generally, which is not admitted. 

That the position for all gas undertakings is full of 
complexity, and will require very diplomatic treatment, 
was freely acknowledged at the conference. The discontent 
which exists among so many classes of wage-earners is due 
to the crude metlods which the Government have adopted 
during the war in dealing with both reasonable and arbitrary 
demands for increases of wages; and it is therefore high- 
time that the Government should investigate its methods, 
and determine some reliable and equitable basis of proce- 
dure. At the head and front of the seething discontent is 
the free hand with which wage-advances have been made to 
munition-workers—capped by the 124 p.ct. to certain skilled 
time-men, which is now claimed by all and sundry. Apart 
from any question as to the righteousness of the pay of 
munition-workers, between them and the employees of gas 
undertakings there is little in common, either in hours of 
work or in permanence of employment. Yet the Govern- 
ment treatment of the former is setting the pace of demand 
throughout all sections of labour in the country. The 
conditions in the case of municipal authorities are further 
complicated by the fact that the employees of electricity 
departments have obtained additions to their wages under 
the recent award, and the employees in other departments 
are urging their equality of right. In these circumstances, 
all that the gas industry desires is fairness. There are sug- 
gestions that, in view of the facts that the gas industry is 
indispensable to the nation in regard to certain productions 
for the war, that the industry supplies a public necessity, 
and that its present unenviable position is clearly a product 
of the war—it should receive a subsidy from the Govern- 
ment. This is a suggestion that is open to question, in- 
asmuch as a subsidy now would place the industry more 
directly under the control of the Government, and would 
increase the burden of difficulty for the future. The treat- 
ment of the present very critical position in regard to wages 
must be—it is best it should be so—purely on the grounds 
of justice and practicability. It is certain that those who 
are making this fresh arbitrary demand on behalf of the 
gas-workers do not appreciate the present position of the 
industry, or, if they do, then they have shut their eyes to 
the obvious absurdity of their claim, unless they are out to 
deliberately divest gas capital of its last shred of reward, 
and so destroy its very backbone. _ 

The fact, put plainly, is that the industry cannot afford 
this further demand. Its financial state under war con- 
ditions proves this; and it is for the Government to inter- 
vene, and ensure that irresponsible men do not produce, by 
their over-indulgence in demand, sterility and impotence in 
an industry which is indispensable to the nation and to the 
community as a whole, which gives employment to so many 
men and women, and which supplies with an indispensable 
commodity so many of their own kind, and industries giv- 
ing their own kind employment. The point was made at 
the conference that among gas-workers there is no general 
internal dissatisfaction ; for gas-workers are as a body well 
paid and well cared for by their employers. The statement 
that there is no general discontent, we believe represents 
the truth of the matter. But the applications for advances 
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(apart from those that have been made voluntarily—at all 
events, in the the case of companies) give-the semblance 
of denial to the belief. These demands have not been en- 
gendered by any real dissatisfaction, but are the direct cut- 
come of the general encouragement given by the Govern- 
ment through their manner of dealing with the question of 
wages in the case of munition workers, railway men, and 
miners. They have pandered to labour profiteering; and 
now the harvest is being reaped. This sort of thing, how- 
ever, cannot be permitted to go on in the present absurd, 
uncertain, irrational fashion. There is no finality to it; and 
it is, therefore, for the Government to deal with, and put an 
end to, a critical position of their own creation. 

The speeches that were made at the Conference [which, 
by the way, was private] were not all to the point. There 
is nothing to be served by harking-back. The position that 
has to be dealt with is the one that exists at present. It 
has got to be faced, and that with dignity and resolution. 
The upshot of the discussion was that the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Gas Council, with three representa- 
tives from each of the District Gas Associations, to supply 
the necessary link with the local conditions, was formed to 
watch the situation, to consider any emergencies, and advise 
the Committees to be set up by the local undertakings in 
the different areas of the kingdom. Nothing will be done 
by the Central Committee that will in any way commit 
gas undertakings ; for it is impossible to deal with the knotty 
situation which now confronts the industry as a whole, or 
on any universal lines. Local conditions and differences 
in rates of pay will not admit of this being done. This in- 
tensifies complexity. But in regard to generally applicable 
principles, making representations, and conferring with the 
Government authorities, a Central Committee is indispen- 
sable. The next thing to be done is to form the Local 
Committees to make the industry’s machinery complete for 
dealing with a demand that is unwarranted and unjust, and 
opposed to commonsense in conception and in substance 
and detail. 


The Government and the Gas Industry. 


Tuat the prospects of the gas industry are good when easier 
conditions prevail is the decided opinion of all observers of 
the indications of potential development. But though the 
industry is during the war broadening its base, it is im- 
possible to confidently predict anything as to the immediate 
future, shrouded as it is in uncertainty. We have only 
lately been given some very sharp lessons in respect of coal 
and labour, which show the folly of regarding current con- 
ditions, bad as they are, as having found bed-rock. At the 
meeting of the Gas Light and Coke Company on Friday 
last, the Governor (Mr. John Miles) discreetly refused to pro- 
phesy ; but he did make this remark: “I can say with every 
“ confidence that the importance of gas undertakings to the 
*“* country has never before been so fully appreciated by the 
“ Government and by the public generally as it is to-day.” 
The demands on the industry by the Government and the 
public verify the statement; but we wish, in view of this, 
that the Government would show their appreciation in the 
hour of the industry’s greatest need by a little less tight- 
fisted control, and greater consideration. The speech of the 
Governor formed nothing more nor less than a complete 
chain of difficulty tethering the industry in every direction, 
but every link of which chain could be eased if the appre- 
ciation of the Government would show a little less aloof- 
ness, and take a more helpful turn. The Government ex- 
pect and require great things of the industry ; while in every 
possible way, by omission, over-control, and unfair limita- 
tion of prices, they debilitate it. 

The results will be seen week after week now as the chair- 
men of gas companies meet the proprietors. As Mr. Miles 
says, the position of a director of a gas company, particularly 
of a chairman, is one that is not in these times to be envied. 
The tale to be told is not only of larger volumes of business, 
but disappointing financial results, and therefore emaciated 
dividends. Heavy costs for raw material and labour, with 
restriction of prices for commodities, are the hostile condi- 
tions with which there has to be administrative contention, 
but to no purpose. Here is the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany with an income last year of upwards of 7 millions 
sterling, but 5 millions of which (save £188,000) went on 
two items alone—raw materials and labour. In almost 
every other direction, costs were of an extraordinary cha- 
racter, through the general rise, with the result that, to pay 














the meagre dividend of £3 14s. 8d., subject to income-tax, a 
sum of about £100,000 had to be taken from the balance 
brought from 1916. There is something decidedly wrong with 
the conditions of working when a Company with an income 
of upwards of 7 millions cannot reward capital with a better 
return than that, from the profits of a year’s trading. And 
that which is wrong are the circumstances that compel the 
Company to pay so much, and yet themselves receive pay- 
ments incommensurate with working expenditure and a fair 
return on the capital employed. What is wanted is that the 
Government should put its foot down upon the conditions 
that it has itself created in the past, either through regulation 
or want of regulation, and then to work with the view of 
lightening the effects of these conditions. But though action 
in these ways is needed on the part of the Government, we 
have little hope that they will move. As the conditions are, 
so in some respects they will go on to the end. 

“In some respects.’ The Government could, if they 
willed, decline to allow things to get worse in the matter of 
the price of coal, and they could exercise their influence in 
putting an end to the rampant claims for advances of wages, 
which have been incited by the wages “ policy ” of Govern- 
ment departments, and the wretched undiplomatic action 
of Mr. Winston Churchill in respect of the 124 p.ct. grant to 
skilled time-working engineers and moulders, in which grant 
every worker now desires to participate. They could also 
ensure that coal is delivered (and that only coal should be 
paid for) with not more than an approximately normal 
amount of ash, and not allow the industry to be crippled, 
and its efficiency largely destroyed, by supplying it with 
coal containing 20 to 30 p.ct. of useless material. As men- 
tioned in an editorial upon “ Coke Accumulations”’ in the 
“JourNAL” for Jan. 29, there is hope that something will 
now be done in this direction; but the industry would like 
the “something ” to be done quickly, before the next con- 
tracts are entered into, if not sooner. [Since this article 
was put in type, we have received from Mr. H. E. Jones, 
the President of the National Gas Council, a vigorous letter, 
which is published to-day, dealing with the dirty condition 
of coal, and showing the disastrous effects, both working 
and financial, which it has not only upon gas undertakings, 
but on gas consumers.] The Government could still further 
ensure improvement by raising to better values in relation 
to the costs of production the secondary products that the 
nation and agriculturists require. They can also help the 
industry by complying with the requests that will shortly 
be submitted for relaxation of the sliding-scale terms, ‘so 
as to enable, with little injury to the consumers of gas, a 
fair return to be paid on capital, so preventing its further 
depreciation, and reinstating it in public esteem. To the 
degree that the Government helped the industry in the 
directions indicated—in the delivery of clean coal, in award- 
ing it better prices for its secondary products, and in other 
ways—so much the less would be required of the gas con- 
sumers to allow a just return on the capital employed to 
supply them. 

The speech of the Governor was a plain statement of 
facts. It dealt with figures of great size, and it portrayed 
gloomy results, uncomfortable experiences, and heavy diffi- 
culties, from which the best gas administration in the 
kingdom could not possibly escape, and which the Gas 
Light and Coke Company feel with greater weight because 
of their very magnitude, and which magnitude has its greater 
responsibilities. But there is the silver lining to it all. 
The business is secure, and is spreading itself outward and 
deepening its foundations, despite the resistances of current 
circumstance. 


Gas Economy and Coal Waste. 


Tue Coal Controller (Mr. Guy Calthrop) is making appea 
to gas and electricity consumers to use these easily obtained 
commodities as sparingly as possible, and so save some of 
the labour and transport required to handle the coal em- 
ployed to produce them. There are hints at an “enforced 
‘‘ economy” if a material reduction in gas and electricity 
consumption is not effected by voluntary action, particularly 
in those cities and towns that are remote from the coal- 
fields. But how is the Coal Controller to know whether 
economy is not already being realized, anyway through 
the aid of gas, in the very direction in which he desires it? 
Gas bills are no guide as to whether coal economy is being 
practised ; but we know very well from personal observa- 
tion that transport of much household coal is being saved 
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by the larger use of gas, which does not need labour or 
surface carriage in its delivery from the gas-works to the 
consumer, as coal does from the coal merchant’s yard. He 
might also see whether labour and transport could not be 
materially and economically served by having coal ade- 
quately cleaned at the pits. America, our columns showed 
last week [p. 239], has been considering the question of 
the reduction of effective fuel value of coal by the increase 
in it of inert materials, and the additional burden placed 
on labour and transport by such augmentation. He might 
consider, too, the matter to which attention was drawn in 
our columns last week—viz., the contribution that impurity 
in coal is making to the firing of coal stacks, and the call 
upon both labour and transport to make good the destruc- 
tion. While looking into these matters, it may be sug- 
gested that perhaps some saving in coal could be effected 
by urging greater economy in the use of electricity than of 
gas; inasmuch as only an average of 760 B.Th.U. and 
nothing else are realized per pound of coal consumed in the 
generation of electricity (taking the average use of 4} lbs. of 
coal per kilowatt-hour generated in the United Kingdom) ; 
while the gas from a pound of coal will give 3000 B.Th.U. 
and upwards, and half-a-pound of coke for sale of a ther- 
mal value of (say) 6500 B.Th.U., or twice that per pound, 
together with tar and its derivatives, benzol, toluol, fuel oil, 
and other things required by the Ministry of Munitions. 
In the last issue of “‘ The Times Engineering Supplement,” 
the Coal Controller will see that Mr. W. H. Booth stated 
that, in the way electricity undertakings use coal, probably 
not more than 3 p.ct. of the latent heat in it ever appears as 
light energy. The Ministry of Munitions cannot afford to 
lose any part of the present supplies of benzol, toluol, fuel 
oil, and other coal products required in the war, and to 
which neither electricity nor inert material contributes any- 
thing. Without elaborating the matter, we have endea- 
voured briefly to show the Coal Controller that it does not 
necessarily follow that a reduction in the consumption of 
gas would mean a reduction of labour and transport for coal ; 
and that there are ways and means by which the labour 
and transport could be lessened by reducing the wasteful 
use of coal and the dross that is now sold with it. He 
might add to the available methods for economizing labour 
and transport in handling coal the compulsory use, so far as 
it will go, of coke as fuel in place of coal. 


A Calorific Inquiry and Result in Massachusetts. 


Tue Massachusetts Gas and Electric Light Commissioners 
have been making an inquiry into the subject of a calorific 
standard, and have arrived at a result, under the conditions 
of gas supply existing there, which will, we believe, have 
an important influence upon the future of gas supply in 
America. We say, without fear of contradiction, that this 
report and the inquiry upon which it is based pre-eminently 
constitute the most open-minded and practical treatment 
of the subject that has yet emanated from any of the con- 
trolling authorities in the States; and the American gas 
industry generally ought to be, and will no doubt be, deeply 
grateful to the Commissioners for what they have done in 
breaking away from the traditional factors that have been 
thought to determine gas values in the past, and getting 
down to those factors that are of actual importance. The 
progress of the work has been followed with much interest 
by us ; and we do not think that the Chairman (Mr. A. R. 
Weed) and his colleagues will deny that we are awarding 
honour where honour is largely due when we say that for 
this work a considerable amount of credit is attributable to 
General Morris Schaff, who a good many years ago got the 
Commission to take up the question, and has kept it very 
much.to the front ever since, with an eye to the growing im- 
portance of gas as a heating agent—whether through incan- 
descent burners or domestic or industrial appliances. 

Since the summer of 1916, the Commissioners have come 
to closer grip with the subject ; and they determined to take 
a course which at the time strongly commended itself to us, 
and the result demonstrates that their course was a correct 
one, in the circumstances. They decided, before coming to 


any conclusion, to test experimentally on a practical scale 
(rather than in the laboratory) the heating value of coal gas, 
over an extended period covering seasonal changes, with 
coal and carburetted water gas and the mixéd gases, at a 
number of works of varied operation—not only in respect 
of manufacture, but also in distribution pressures—and with 
Not 


suspension of the illuminating power requirements. 
























that we despise laboratory tests. Quite the contrary. The 
scientific facts must be known in order to fully appreciate 
the practical effects. But the practical effects seem to be 
little understood. However, the work was entrusted to the 
Inspector of Gas, Mr. Charles D. Jenkins; and upon the re- 
port (which is before us) that he has made on his investiga- 
tion, with its bulk of detailed data, we can heartily compli- 
ment him. He has gone into the subject very thoroughly, 
and has read the lessons that have presented themselves 
in a manner that will certainly, if other Commissions take 
heed of them, tend to direct the development of gas supply 
in America into those channels that will lead not only to 
greater efficiency and economy in manufacture, but to greater 
efficiency in the uses of a gas in which flame temperature 
plays so important a part. Up to the present time, we have 
had much evidence from America that many of those who 
are concerned in the making of regulations for gas have 
been too obsessed with the idea that illuminating power 
should have some equivalent in calorific power, and that it 
was their business to ascertain what was the equivalent, and 
make it the basis for the conversion of the standard from 
illuminating power to calorific value. A greater mistake 
or fallacy they could not have encouraged. A gas, no 
matter how high its calorific value, that is heavy with hydro- 
carbons, and with which consequently a proper admixture 
of air cannot be obtained with the ordinary bunsen burner, 
is not the best gas for the consumers’ service. A lower 
calorific power gas of less density in respect of hydrocar- 
bons with which a proper mixture with air can be effected 
is better for the consumer in respect of complete combus- 
tion, and the realization of a higher flame temperature, 
It is unfortunate that this matter is not better understood 
at this time of day, so as to avoid the confusion that now 
exists as to the real importance of the numerical standard 
adopted for calorific value. 

The Massachusetts Commissioners through their investi- 
gations have avoided the error ; and, before coming toa con- 
clusion, they have taken into account the possible develop- 
ments of the gas industry in respect of the requirements 
that will be made upon it in connection with the provision 
of high explosives during the war, and like derivatives for 
industry after the war. There is a large amount of prac- 
tical sense and value in these passages from the Commis- 
‘sioners’ report : 


It is worthy of notice that the past year’s experience has demon- 
strated that considerable difference in the heating value of the 
gases made by the experimental plants has not made acorrespond- 
ing difference to the consumers, so long as the gas distributed is 
stable and uniform, and fixtures are properly adjusted for its 
use. As to the elements containing the toluol and benzol, even 
if they were not needed by the Government, there is some ground 
for the belief that in the future demands of industry, which will 
be brought into life by the war, they will be more valuable to 
the consumer if recovered and credited to the production cost 
than delivered into the mains. 


The reference to “ considerable differences” in the heating 
value of gas not having made a corresponding difference to 
the consumers, provided the gas is stable and uniform, and 
that there is proper adjustment of the burners, is a very im- 
portant deduction from this practical investigation. 
Therefore, what the Board aimed at was to ascertain a 
workable heat value of gas of as nearly uniform and stable 
a quality as could be produced for commercial uses from the 
materials and by the methods and apparatus available; and 
their conclusion is found in a standard (expressed in calories) 
the equivalent of 528 B.Th.U., with the right as experience 
advances to subject the standard to periodical revision. The 
figure is very significant. It is only about 5 p.ct. higher than 
that adopted in this country, and which there are indica- 
tions may not be adhered to if the parliamentary authorities 
can but be made to see the trend, and the correct course, of 
development. Something of what this trend is has been dis- 
closed to Mr. Jenkins in making research into the influence 
of inert constituents in gas, and into the effects of steam- 
ing in Glover-West vertical retorts. He finds that steam- 
ing increases the efficiency factor, and places at the dis- 
posal of the consumer a gas of enhanced practical value. 
His findings are much the same as those of other investi- 
gators on this side, as will be seen when we give some 
extracts from his report to supplement that of the Com- 
missioners as noticed this week. Mr. Jenkins is really only 
at the gateway of the field requiring exploration in this 
connection; and therefore we feel that as he proceeds 
the stability of the 528 B.Th.U, standard will be threatened, 
and that in all probability it will be determined that con- 
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sumers’ economy and combustion efficiency will be found 
in a gas of even lower calorific value. The matter is worth 
following up ; for new views have dawned upon the subject 
of gas quality and constitution for the service af consumers 
—whether domestic or industrial. 





Gas Permits for Motor Cars. 


Gas suppliers must now see to it that the motor vehicles they 
serve have been duly furnished with a permit to run on gas. By 
an announcement that appeared recently, this condition of things 
was foreshadowed—that gas as motor fuel would be brought under 
official regulation nearly, but not quite, in the same way as petrol. 
The difference is that there is no restriction (as in the case of 
petrol) to the quantity of gas that a car owner may use if the 
supplier of the gas can afford to serve him with it. But the car 
owner catmnet compel the supply. Owners of gas-driven cars 
were in effect (as seén by the new Order noticed in other columns) 
prohibited as from last Saturday from running them without 
having in their possession a permit for gas. But it will be ob- 
served, in regard to permits for emergency petrol, that the new 
Order is not quite so rigid as it was anticipated it might be. 





Higher Percentages of Dross in Gas Coal. 


Instead of decreasing, the trouble with inert material in coal 
seems to be ascending. At one time, increases that made the per- 
centages 15 to 20 were freely spoken of; now still higher figures 
are being mentioned, which intensifies the waste that, through 
this cause, is being inflicted upon the country. At the Gas Light 
and Coke Company’s meeting, on Friday last, the Governor (Mr. 
John Miles) stated that, in some cases, their coal had, been found 
to contain as much as 30 p.ct. of ash. At the Brentford Gas 
Company’s meeting, Mr. R. J. Neville Neville, M.P., asserted that 
so dirty was their coal that, in many cases, it had contained as 
much as 25 p.ct. of stuff that was no use for gas making. What 
has the Coal Controller to say to these figures? Fancy paying 
coal prices for useless material to the extent of one-third or one- 
fourth of the quantity of coal purchased, with all the expenses of 
conveying and handling it, to say nothing of the waste of truck or 
shiphold room and carbonizing capacity! For coal, gud coal, 
the gas industry is paying much more than the Price of Coal 
Limitation Act allows. The Coal Controller should look into the 
question, if the coal cannot be cleaned, of making an allowance 
from the price for the inert material, with compensation for the 
loss entailed through its presence. 


Defeat of the Meter-Index Test at Manchester. 


We are glad to see that nineteen members of the Manchester 
City Justices have showed sufficient reasonableness to provide a 
majority to defeat the members who desired to retain the double 
or index test for meters, but sorry the defeat over the matter 
led five members of the Testing Committee to take the feeble 
course of resigning, though perhaps for the sake of permanent 
peace this may prove to be the best thing that could have hap- 
pened. The final disposal of the matter was reported in our news 
columns last week, upon a motion that sought to restore the de- 
throned double test, which has cost so much, and produced so 
little beneficial result. The index test abolition controversy has 
been going on now for some two years. But on this occasion the 
Justices favourable to the retention of the test were fortified by 
an opinion on the legal aspect by Mr. Edgar Brierley, the Stipen- 
diary Magistrate. His opinion is a peculiar one. The most con- 
spicuous thing about it is the manifest difficulty that he found in 
preparing an opinion that fitted the views of the would-be double- 
test retentionists. He confessed that the testing and stamping 
of indices is not expressly required by the Sale of Gas Act. Yet 
he considered that the Justices had power, if they thought fit, to 
require the testing and stamping of indices. But nowhere in his 
opinion does he point out where this power is conferred. He 
says: “I think the Justices may, if they think fit, require indices 
to be tested in order to satisfy the requirements of section 12 
|Sale of Gas Act] that meters shall be incapable of measuring 
or registering inaccurately.” This shows the danger in a case of 





this kind of a legal opinion without technical knowledge to enable 
a clear understanding of the Act. 





What is Required ? 


Let us see. Section 12 does not say that meters shall be 
“incapable of measuring or registering inaccurately.” What it 
does is to limit the degree of inaccuracy within which meters may’ 
be stamped to 2 p.ct. in favour of the seller of gas and 3 p.ct. 
in favour of the gas consumer. Meters that vary from absolute 
accuracy to no greater extent than these percentages comply with 
the Act. How to ascertain whether they do comply with the 
Act is provided by the rules in section 13. The meter is taken 
as a complete organic structure—the index being only one of 
its many parts—and if it registers, under the conditions defined, 
within the percentage limits named, then the meter is entitled 
by the Act to be stamped, and not stamped in two places. 
Where is there anything in the Act to the contrary? Mr. 
Brierley cannot find anything; and so he assumes something, 
which will not appeal to many legal minds, and certainly not to 
men who appreciate that the index of a meter is only one of a 
number of parts that, combined, perform certain functions. So 
far as we understand, the Corporation Gas Committee do not pro- 
fess to possess powers to direct the Justices as to what tests shall 
be made; but they do claim that, while the Sale of Gas Act is 
the authority for doing certain things, they have the right to see 
that there is compliance, and not wasteful excess. We see that, 
when the matter was under discussion by the City Justices, Mr. 
John West utilized his technical knowledge to show his judicial 
colleagues that the way they should go is not the one which, 
despite the opinion of the Stipendiary Magistrate, imports some- 
thing into the Act which is not there, and obviously was never 
intended to be read into it. 


Gas Discharge from Nipples and Orifices. 

In the paper Mr. J. W. Thornley.read at the meeting of the 
Manchester Junior Gas Association last Saturday week, he dealt 
with numerous interesting matters connected with the distribution 
of gas. Among them he referred to the formula given by Mr. 
Arthur Forshaw, M.Sc., in his Manchester University Lecture in 
1912, for determining the discharge of gas from nipples and orifices. 
To the formula Mr. Thornley added some further details, which 
he believes will be found useful in making determinations. In 
the main he is right. But it may be pointed out that the end 
figures and Diagram 2 were not given by Mr. Forshaw. They 
appear to have been taken from Molesworth, and really apply 
to water flow. Hence the forms of orifice in the diagram, which 
would never be used for gas. However, as the principles govern- 
ing water flow and gas flow are the same, it does not matter much. 
But, looking at Mr. Thornley’s supplement, it might cause some 
men to spend time wondering how “ orifice at cistern” applied to 
the discharge of gas from nipples. Regarding “C” correction: 
“ Diverging 5° broad end = '55,” one would naturally calculate 
from the narrow end, and so would suggest that the line should read 
“ Diverging 5° narrow end = ‘92 ”’—the point being that, by putting 
a diverging 5° mouthpiece to a hole, the discharge would be in- 
creased from ‘62 to ‘92 of the theoretical. The usual form of gas 
nipple varies from “an orifice in a thin plate *62” to a “cylin- 
drical hole two diameters long ‘82;” and so for all practical pur- 
poses “ C” (correction) varies between the figures ‘62 to ‘82. 


Employers’ Parliamentary Council. 


Various matters have during the past year called for attention 
by the Employers’ Parliamentary Council, whose objects are to 
take action with respect to any Bills introduced into either House 
of Parliament affecting the interests of trade, of free contract, 
and of labour, or with respect to the action of national or local 
authorities affecting in any way these interests. In Decem- 
ber last a national conference of representatives of associations 
of employers was held, under the auspices of the Council, with a 
view to ensuring the adoption of a united policy on the part of 
employers with respect to the proposals of the Government in 
relation to industrial reconstruction, and the prevention and 
settlement of industrial disputes. On that occasion, the chair 
was taken by Sir Richard Temple, who in the course of some 
opening remarks, said that, though it might not be advisable to 
introduce anything in the shape of an Employers’ Party, it was 
certainly imperative that organized employers should band them- 
selves together throughout the country—and thus form one central 
body authorized to take political action whenever the occasion 
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might arise. Such an organization would, he added, be supported 
by a powerful body of public opinion, and would seek to check all 
attempts to set up in this country a Labour Government, and all 
attempts to prejudice the interest of any particular industry or of 
the industry of the country at large. Here is the work of the 
Employers’ Parliamentary Council—to strive for the unity which 
they so strongly feel to be necessary to successfully oppose “a 
united Labour Party with clearly defined aims, every one of 
which contains a menace to capital.” Indeed, the serious light 
in which the Council regard the position is indicated by quoting 
a familiar saying in their report of the past year’s proceedings— 
that it is now a question of “hanging together or hanging 
separately.” 


Useful Figures from America. 

In the report of Mr. Charles D. Jenkins, the Inspector of Gas 
to the Massachusetts Board of Gas and Electric Light Com- 
missioners, on his investigations into the subject of calorific power 
(which are noticed in our editorial columns), he incidentally gives 
two or three figures which will be worth bearing in mind. He 
says that his experiments show that the loss of calorific value 
from high-pressure and long-distance distribution is from 2°3 to 
6'5 p.ct. Adding steam to vertical retorts, he finds, increases the 
efficiency factor 20'1 p.ct., as well as being advantageous in other 
respects. 








REQUISITION OF TAR OILS. 


TueE Minister of Munitions has issued an Order dated Feb. 1, 
which cancels the Order of Oct. 23 last [see “ JournaL” Nov. 6, 


Pp. 255], taking possession until further notice of all tar oil (as 
defined in the schedule) situate in the United Kingdom. Dealings 
in tar oils are, with certain exceptions, forbidden, except under 
licence, application for which should be made to the Controller, 
Mineral Oil Production Department, Ministry of Munitions, No. 8, 
Northumberland Avenue. Returns of stocks of tar oil are to be 
furnished to the Controller of Explosives Supply, Storey’s Gate, 
Westminster, S.W. 1, as and when required by him. 

For the purpose of the Order, the expression “ tar oil” shall 
mean light oil, sharp oil, creosote oil, green oil, and anthracene 
oil, and any other oil produced from, or containing an admixture 
of, oil produced from the distillation of gas-coal tar, coke-oven 
tar, oil-gas tar, producer-gas tar, water-gas tar, and Mond-gas tar, 
or any of them, with the exception of crude benzol, crude naph- 
tha, crude solvent naphtha, solvent naphtha, heavy naphtha, crude 
carbolic acid, light oil containing recoverable amounts of benzol 
and toluol, and oils produced from the said tars, or any of them, 
containing more than 50 p.ct. of pyridine or other tar bases. 

The Order [the full text of which is given in the current issue 
of the “ Board of Trade Journal’’] may be cited as the “ Tar Oils 
Control Order, 1918.” 

THE SCHEDULE. 


MaximMoM PRICcEs. 
1.—Oils for benzol washing : 
(a) Creosote complying with the following specification : 

Sp. gr. at 60° Fahr. not less than 1020. Shall deposit no 
naphthalene crystals at 45° Fahbr. On distillation in retort with 
thermometer in liquid, shall give no distillate below 200° C. 
(corrected), not less than 5 p.ct. at 230° C. (corrected), and not 
less than 90 p.ct. at 300° C. (corrected), 103s. per ton. 

For each degree Fahr., by which the crystallizing point is 
above 45° Fahr., 1s. per ton shall be deducted from the price ; 
and for each 1 p.ct. by which the volume of distillate at 300° C. 
roi sag falls below go p.ct., 6d. per ton shall be deducted 

rom the price. 
(b) Oil heavier than creosote, frequently known as “green oil” 
complying with the following specification : 

Sp. gr. at 60° Fahr. not less than 1°05. Freed from water 
and sediment, and completely fluid at60° Fahr. On distillation 
with thermometer in liquid, shall give the following amounts of 
‘distillates : 

Up to 350° C, (corrected), between 60 and 70 p.ct.. 98s. per 


Up to 270° C. (corrected), between 5 and 15 p.ct. 
ton. 


2.—Oil for fuel purposes : 
(a) For use in Diesel engines complying with the following 
specification : 
Sp. gr. at 60° Fahr. not exceeding 1*100. Calorific value, not 
less than 15,800 B.Th.U. Fluid at 60° Fahr. Maximum con- 
tent of water 2 p.ct., coke 5 p.ct., ash o'1o p.ct., gos, 6d. per 





ton. 
(6) For other engines and furnaces generally : 


Per Ton. 
(1) Admiralty specification oil. . . .... . 758. 
t3} 75 p.ct. creosote oil and 25p.ct. pitch . . .. . 64s. 
3) 66% p.ct. creosote oil and 33} p.ct. pitth . . . . 60s. 
(4) 50 p.ct. creosote oil and 50 p.ct. pitch s wie » §as.68. 
(5) 40 p.ct. creosote oil and 60 p.ct.pitch . . . . . 48s. 
(6) 25 p.ct. creosote oi] and 75 p.ct.pitch , , . . . 418. 6d, 





The method of ascertaining the percentage of pitch contained in any 
oil supplied for fuel purposes shall be as follows : 

About roo grams of the fuel-oil is weighed into a tared Wurtz flask 
of about 250 cc. capacity, and distilled until the thermometer, placed 
in the vapour with the bulb just below the side tube of the flask, showsa 
temperature of 350° C. (corrected). The weight of the residue is taken, 
and its percentage found by multiplying by 100 and dividing by the 
weight of fuel-oil taken. The difference between the percentage of 
residue at 350° thus found and 100 shall be taken as the percentage of 
distillate to 350°. 

From the percentage of residue at 350° thus found, one-tenth of the 
percentage of distillate at 350° shall be deducted ; and the difference 
thus found shall be taken as the percentage of pitch present in the 
sample. 

Thus, for example, if on testing in the above specified manner the 
percentage of residue at 350° is found to be 40 p.ct., and the percentage 
of distillate at 350° to be 60 p.ct., then 


Percentage of pitch equals . . 40—1-10th of 60 
” ” ” . . . . « 40— 6 
” ” ” oe e «© 6s MPR 


In addition to the above maximum prices, the sum of 5s. per ton 
may be charged for each ton of oil for fuel purposes supplied containing 
creosote oil and pitch in any of the proportions hereinbefore mentioned 
to cover the cost of reheating, mixing, straining through a 1-16th inch 
mesh and testing, provided that the distillation shall have been carried 
to 350° C. or over, and that the mixtures supplied shall not contain 
more than 1 p.ct. of water or 0°5 p.ct. of ash or a greater percentage 
of free carbon after being strained as above-mentioned than the amounts 
specified hereunder : 

Free Carbon, 


Per Cent, 
eS eo a ee ar ee 
ee mks oo Ore oe 10°0 
1 oe ee ee a Te 15'0 
Sa oe 18'0 
6. 22°5 


A commission not exceeding 2} p.ct., in addition to the sums men- 
tioned above, may be charged by brokers, dealers, and merchants. 

The prices mentioned in this schedule are for oil or fuel delivered 
free on rail or barge at the sellers’ works or at the nearest station or 
wharf into the purchasers’ tank-cars or barges, and sold according to 
the producers’ weights and measurements. In cases where the seller 
supplies the tank-cars, an additional charge of 20s. for each 2200 gallons 
capacity per week for the use of such cars is permitted. 

In the case of creosote oil delivered from such ocean installations 
as shall be approved by the Minister of Munitions, an additional charge 
of 3d. per gallon is permitted, which increase shall cover all charges 
for insurance, pumping, and such other expenses as are usually defrayed 
by the purchaser. 

The cost of analysis, measurement, and sampling, if required by the 
purchaser, may be charged in addition to the maximum prices above 
specified. 

The cost of barrels (including coopering and filling), and the hire of 
barges used for transport, may be charged for at current rates, 


EO ————— 


THE COAL CONTROLLER AND ECONOMY IN 
GAS AND ELECTRICITY. 


Enforced Economy if not Voluntary Action. 


Tue Controller of Coal Mines (Mr. Guy Calthrop), under date of 
the 5th inst., issued the following appeal to gas and electricity 
consumers: 


In view of the necessity of reducing the consumption of coal, 
and of the labour and transport to handle it, I desire to draw the 
attention of all consumers of gas and electricity, throughout the 
country, to the need of the greatest possible economy in their 
use. 

These commodities are so easily obtainable, and are, compara- 
tively speaking, so cheap, that few people appreciate the fact that 
in the aggregate many millions of tons of coal are required 
annually to produce them. There is undoubtedly a very great 
deal of unnecessary use and consequent waste ; and, if enforced 
economy is to be avoided, a material reduction must be effected 
by voluntary action. 

I venture to appeal, therefore, to all classes of consumers to 
take this matter in hand for themselves, and see that every gas- 
burner and electric-switch over which they have control is used as 
sparingly as circumstances will allow. 

It will be easily appreciated that the need for this economy is 
accentuated where large cities and towns are remote from coal- 
fields, as is the case with London and other cities and towns in 
the South. 

I am only drawing attention to this subject, and am not attempt- 
ing to deal with it in detail. I may add, however, that as regards 
lighting, we must limit ourselves to a bare sufficiency, and, while 
employing enough to carry on our ordinary avocations, avoid any 
approach to brilliant illumination, whether in dwelling-houses, 
shops, or public buildings. 











Alderman William Francis Cotton, M.P., D.L., who died last 
June, at the age of 88, after very many years’ connection (finally 
as Chairman) with the Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Com- 
pany, left personal estate in the United Kingdom valued at 
£29,365. 
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PERMITS FOR GAS-DRIVEN MOTORS. 


Unper the provisions of clause 11 of the Motor-Spirit (Consoli- 
Z dation) and Gas Restriction Order, 1918, motor-vehicles fitted 
~ with gas apparatus may not be driven (as from Saturday last) with- 
out a gas-permit issued by the Petrol Controller. Forms of appli- 
cation for gas-permits are furnished by the Petrol Control De- 
partment, No. 19, Berkeley Street, London, W. 1. 

If the motor-vehicle was fitted with gas apparatus prior to 
Jan. 3, or has subsequently been fitted with apparatus ordered 
prior to Dec. 21 last year, a gas-permit will be issued, on applica- 
tion, subject to the conditions mentioned below. If, however, a 
motor-vehicle is not at present so fitted, or if the order for the gas 
apparatus has been given since the intention to restrict the use 
of gas was announced, the application will be considered on its 
merits; and a gas-permit will be issued only in cases where a 
motor-spirit licence would otherwise be granted. 

A motor-spirit licence and a gas permit will not be granted in 
respect of the same vehicle, except in the following cases: Owners 
of hire cars and taxi-cabs will be allowed with each gas permit 
granted an emergency ration of petrol, not exceeding 4 gallons per 
month, in cases where the motor-spirit licence is surrendered. 
Owners of omnibuses will be required to give a provisional esti- 
mate of the monthly mileage run on gas and on petrol respec- 
tively; and a gas permit will be granted subject to the condition 
that the quantity of petrol licensed shall be reduced in accordance 
with the mileage run on gas. Owners of trade vehicles who make 
application for a gas permit will be required provisionally to sur- 
render one-third of their present allowance of petrol granted in 
respect of the vehicles for which application is made. Owners of 
both omnibuses and trade vehicles will be required to. furnish a 
monthly statement of the mileage run on gas and petrol respec- 
tively; and the reduction in the quantity of petrol licensed will be 
adjusted accordingly. It is not proposed to make any reduction 
in the existing allowance of petrol in respect of mileage run on 
gas prior to Jan. 3. In cases where a gas permit is granted in 
respect of any vehicle, and the owner possesses a stock of petrol 
obtained in accordance with the provisions of a motor-spirit 
licence, such stock of petrol may be used, in addition to gas, for 
the purpose of driving the vehicle. The same restrictions as to 
purposes of use apply equally to petrol-driven and gas-driven 
vehicles; but, while a motor-spirit licence limits the quantity of 
motor spirit that may be obtained, a gas permit does not so limit 
the quantity of gas. The issue of a permit will not, however, give 
the holder a right to demand a supply of gas from any source. 





GAS INSTITUTION ‘“ TRANSACTIONS.” 


AcaIn of war-time dimensions, the proceedings at last year’s 
meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers [edited by the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Walter T. Dunn] have just made their appearance in 
book form. 


The record, of course, is that of the one-day meeting held in 
June, at the Institution of Civil Engineers, under the presidency 
of Mr. Arthur E. Broadberry, M.Inst.C.E., of Tottenham. His 
address is followed by the annual report of the Council, and the 
reports of the Refractory Materials, the Gas Heating, Lighting, 
and Ventilation, and the Gas-Meters Research Committees. The 
business included a statement by the Controller (Mr. Guy Cal- 
throp) on the operations and designs of the Coal Mines Depart- 
ment, which will be found in the volume ; and there is also an 
illustrated description of the works of the Tottenham District 
Light, Heat, and Power Company. It will be remembered that 
the question of naphthalene stoppages was referred to a Special 
Committee for consideration and report. This resulted in the 
issue of a brochure written with the object of summarizing the 
investigation and research and the methods found effective in 
obviating trouble. The contents of this brochure are reproduced, 
and will thus be permanently preserved. 

A number of papers published in various chemical journals 
during the twelve months ended June last are abstracted by Mr. 
S. E. Whitehead, B.Sc. Among those included in the Institution’s 
Roll of Honour there have unhappily been casualties ; and in the 
memoirs at the end of the book there appear the names of some 
greatly missed members of the gas profession. 








At the instance of the Gas Accumulator Company, of Stock- 
holm, a Swedish-Swiss Company has been formed under the style 
of the “ Aga Company,” with works in the vicinity of Basle. The 
Company will take up the manufacture of dissolved gas, which, 
owing to the prevalent shortage of fuel, is being used on an in- 
creasing scale for lighting and power purposes. 


In a paper which he read last Saturday evening before the 
Scientific Society of the Royal Technical College, Glasgow, Mr. 
Ralph Halkett (Assistant General Manager to the Glasgow Cor- 
poration Gas Department) dealt fully with the subject of “ Gas- 
Furnaces: their Running Costs and Output.” Notice of what he 
had to say—it was an abnormally long paper—must be held over 
until next week. 





OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM HARDIE. 
THE news of the death, after a seizure in a railway train, of Mr. 
William Hardie (the Engineer of the Tynemouth Gas Company), 
which was conveyed to his professional brethren by the short 
notice prepared just as last week’s “ JouRNAL ” went to press, has 
been received with widespread regret. 


The deceased gentleman was a son of the late Mr. W. Hardie 
(for many years Secretary of the Newcastle-on-Tyne and Gates- 
head Gas Company), and was born in 1857 in Newcastle, where 
he was educated. He entered on his apprenticeship in 1872, with 
Messrs. Paulin and Sons, engineers, and afterwards accumulated 
experience in the workshops of his father’s Company. In 1876, 
he became Assistant to the late Mr. R. Moodie, who was Manager 
of the Redheugh works at Newcastle ; and in 1879 he was appointed 
tothe position of Engineer and Manager tothe Tynemouth Gas Com- 
pany, at North Shields—which position he so successfully held until 
the time of his death. One of the oldest members of the North of 
England Gas Managers’ Association, he earned the rare distinc- 
tion of having twice occupied the Presidential Chair—in 1890-1 
and again in 1916-7. He was also an enthusiastic member of 
the Special Purposes Section of the Association, and, so far as 
circumstances permitted, took an active part in the work. As 
mentioned last week, he was a member of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers, as well as of the National Gas Council, and an asso- 
ciate member of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

Asa gas engineer, he attained a high position in his profession ; 
and words are not needed here to emphasize his many sterling 
qualities. The presidential addresses delivered during his terms 
of office furnish striking evidence of these high qualities, and 
remain as valuable contributions to the proceedings of the North 
of England Association and to the literature of the gas profession. 
During hislong period of service under the Directors of the Tyne- 
mouth Gas Company (about 39 years), Mr. Hardie successfully 
undertook large extensions to the works and plant. Reference 
to these has formed the subject of several valued and interesting 
articles which have appeared in the “ JournaL” during the past 
25 to 30 years. The make of gas has risen from 125 million c.ft. 
per annum, when he took over the duties of Manager at the early 
age of 22, to over 500 millions at the present time. 

During the past fourteen years Mr. Hardie took a very active 
interest in the public affairs of his borough, having been a member 
of the Town Council throughout this period. He was appointed 
Mayor in 1908, and two years later was elected to the chairman- 
ship of the Finance Committee—a post he occupied with distinc- 
tion and conspicuous ability up to the time of his death. He 
was also an active member of several other committees—notably 
the Water and Education Committees—and he rendered valuable 
service as a Magistrate of the Borough of Tynemouth. 

In forwarding the information on which this account of Mr. 
Hardie’s career is based, Mr. F. C. Willis (Assistant Engineer of 
the Tynemouth Gas Company) says: “ A gentleman of high and 
lofty character, he was beloved alike by the Chairman and Direc- 
tors whom he served, the workmen and staff under his control, 
and everyone with whom he came into contact. Of quiet and 
unobtrusive manner, he possessed at the same time a charming 
personality. His sudden call comes as an irreparable loss to the 
Board and the employees of the Company. In life he carried the 
priceless hall-mark of a * Perfect English Gentleman.” Beyond 
the veil, he ieaves behind him a noble example and a sacred 
memory w. ich will not readily be forgotten by those who knew 
him intimately. The deepest sympathy of all at this moment will 
go out to those bereaved sisters, brothers, and other members of 
the family who mourn his death ; and that they may have strength 
to bear up in their sorrow will be the sincere wish of all.” 

Interment took place on Tuesday, at St. Andrew’s Cemetery, 
Newcastle. Among the mourners were Mr. Tom Hardie (brother), 
Mr. W. Doig Gibb (brother-in-law), and Mr. A. C. Hovey. The 
Tynemouth Corporation were represented by the Mayor (Mr. H. 
Gregg) and many members of the Council; andthe Gas Company, 
by the Chairman (Mr. J. B. Williamson), several Directors, the 
Secretary (Mr. J. J. Carr), and Mr. Willis. Many members of the 
staff and workmen also attended. The Newcastle-on-Tyne and 
Gateshead Gas Company were represented by ‘Mr. Thomas 
Waddom, Mr. John Lewis, Mr. G. R. Swallow, and other officials ; 
the North of England Gas Managers’ Association, by Mr. Herbert 
Lees and Mr. C. H. Armstrong; and the Walker and Wallsend 
Gas Company, by Mr. A. B. Walker. A number of wreaths were 
sent. 


Wirtitram HarpiE—AN APPRECIATION. 


THE sunny disposition, the smiling demeanour, and the exceptional 
talents of “ Willie” Hardie have formed a mainstay to the bright- 
ness and usefulness to the affairs of the gas industry, particularly 
in the North of England, for forty years. 

Though grown grey in conducting fhe wonderful development 
of the Tynemouth Gas Company during the whole of this period 
—for he was Manager soon after attaining his majority—he was 





ever vigilant in utilizing to the full his high abilities for the benefit 
of the individual undertaking he served, and in the evolution and 
) strengthening of the gas industry. He inherited and maintained 
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those invaluable qualities which his father possessed, of kindly 
and helpful interest in the difficult problems which beset the path 
of progress, not only of a constantly growing important public- 
utility service, but which crowd the experience of other members 


of his professional sphere. His unobtrusive manner had behind 
it determined effort, which was ever found undaunted under any 
circumstances. 

When in reminiscent mood, he would sometimes speak in quite 
a sportive spirit of the very early days when the old works were 
hard-pressed, and how often he had “counted the rivets ” on winter 
nights without any inconvenience to consumers! His large new 
works, built some sixteen years ago, are well known; and he was 
responsible for the construction and remodelling of several smaller 
works in the North. 

His expressed views, resulting from calm consideration and the 
correct gauging of perspective, commanded the profound respect 
of the great number of men who felt, and were the better for, his 
influence.. His address to the North of England Gas Managers’ 
Association last year (when he was President for the second time) 
will always be remembered as a model for emulation by those 
who heard or read it. It is remarkable that the same President 
held office more than a quarter-of-a-century ago; and yet he gave 
ample evidence of vigorous grasp of the situation, and a hopeful 
outlook upon the complicated position created by the war. 

He was repeatedly elected a member of the Council of the In- 
stitution of Gas Engineers; and he greatly prized this token of 
the esteem of his contemporaries. 

To me, who did his bidding for more than ten years, partici- 
pated in his daily life, and enjoyed his wise counsel, he was an 
intimate friend, for whom affection and admiration had increased 
to the superlative degree. The workmen, too, were his friends; 
their personal characters, and the home life of many, were known 
to him. So that long and faithful service had become common, 
and pleasant relations were continuous. His gentle manliness 
and geniality won all hearts. 

In 1904 his townsmen elected him a Councillor of the County 
Borough of Tynemouth (which embraces North Shields) ; and, 
before he had occupied his place in that capacity for five years, 
he was elected their Mayor and Chief Magistrate. His sister, 
Miss Agnes Hardie, was Mayoress; and the two gracefully and 
generously dispensed the functions of their offices to the grateful 
satisfaction of all classes. His colleagues on the Town Council, 
and residents in the borough, presented him with his portrait in 
oils, on the termination of his mayoralty. He was Chairman of 
the Finance Committee; and he attended a meeting of the Com- 
mittee and adjudicated in the Police Court the same week he 
died. His extensive parliamentary experience in gas legislation 
was useful in his public life; and his varied engineering know- 
ledge was found valuable in the large Corporation water scheme 
now completed. 

Though a keen and able debater upon politics and a wide range 
of subjects, he loved sociability and freedom from discord. His 
serenest pleasures were in promoting and seeing the happiness 
and advancement of his many friends, and in alleviating the lot 
of the poor of the district. He would relate occasionally with 
unfeigned delight his exploits in the local rowing club in the early 
“ eighties,” and when on holiday at home and abroad. 

When he was laid to rest last Tuesday a splendid and true 
tribute was paid to his memory by the minister of the church at 
which he worshipped; and the many friends who heard it real- 
ized that, although his fine figure was gone, his presence and 
example remained. A.C. H 





Private LIoNEL PIcKLEs, of the West Riding Regt., who was 
killed by a bursting shell on Jan. g, joined the Colours in Nov. 1914, 
while on the staff at the Brighouse Gas-Works. He passed through 
much of the severe fighting between 1915 and 1916, and was 
wounded in the latter year. 


atti 


PERSONAL. 


Alderman Tuomas MITCHELL, the Chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee of the County Borough of Stoke-on-Trent, has been 
appointed a Justice of the Peace. 


At the last meeting of the Lincoln City Council, it was de- 
cided to increase the salary of Mr. W. H. Matnwarina, the Gas 
Manager, by £50 per annum, as from Jan. 1 this year. 

Friends in London and in the Midlands will join in congratu- 
lating Major F. J. Bywater, of the Royal Engineers, who has 
been awarded the Military Cross for distinguished service in the 
field. 


Mr. Tuomas Wappom has retired from the Secretaryship of 
the Newcastle and Gateshead Gas Company; and Mr. T. P. 
Rip.ey has been appointed his successor. Mr. Waddom was con- 
nected with the Company for fifty years and four months. He 
entered their service as a collector in October, 1867, and became 
Accountant in 1884. In November, 1896, he was appointed Secre- 
tary, on the retirement of the late Mr. W. Hardie, who had been 
Secretary of the Company from 1855. 

In connection with staff re-arrangements necessitated by the 
death of Mr. H. SHaw, the Chief Works Superintendent, the 
Salford Corporation Gas Committee have promoted Mr. C. E. 
TEASDALE to the position of Chief Works Superintendent, Mr. 

















F. H. Goopwin to that of Assistant Engineer of New Works 
and Maintenance, Mr. W. WILD to be Assistant Superintendent 
of Regent Road, Liverpool Street, and Albion Street Gas-Works, 
and Mr. E. H. Scott to be Chief Chemist and Superintendent of 
the Bloom Street Gas- Works. 


The Directors of the-Blandford Gas Company, Ltd., at a Board 
meeting held last Thursday, accepted with regret the resignation 
of Mr. G. F. Dunn, their Engineer, Secretary, and Manager. The 
Board approved the appointment of Mr. Dunn’s Assistant—Mr. 
W. J. Prip—E—as Secretary, and Mr. CLarence Dunn, of Bude 
(and formerly of the Weymouth Gas Company) as Engineer and 
Manager). A very hearty vote of thanks was passed, expressing 
the Board’s appreciation of the services rendered by Mr. Dunn 
during the nine years he has been with the Company. 


From the February issue of the “‘Co-Partners Magazine of the 
Gas Light and Coke Company ” we learn that the newly appointed 
Secretary of the Company, Mr. W. L. GaLpraitu, was educated 
at Winchester College and Merton College, Oxford, afterwards 
read for the Bar, and was “called” in the year 1896. He holds 
the degree of Master of Arts. After practising for some years 
as an equity draughtsman and conveyancer at Lincoln’s Inn, he 
entered the service of the Board of Education, and was originally 
employed in their legal department and afterwards in connection 
with technical education in London and the South. 


Mr. CLaupE D1amonpD, engineering assistant of the Nottingham 
Corporation Gas Department, has been appointed chief assistant 
to the Barrow-in-Furness Corporation Gas and Water Under- 
takings, for which applications were invited in the “ JouRNAL.” 
Mr. Diamond began his career as an apprentice engineer in the 
works of Messrs. D. & W. Henderson & Co., of Glasgow ; and 
then he joined the Halifax Corporation Gas Department, later on 
being appointed general assistant. From Halifax, he went as 
draughtsman to a firm of chemical engineers at St. Helens ; and 
after a short period received an appointment as draughtsman at 
the Coventry Corporation Gas Department, subsequently joining 
his former chief (Mr. J. Wilkinson) at Nottingham, five years ago. 
Mr. Diamond received his education at the Queen Elizabeth’s 
Grammaz School, Mansfield, and the Technical College, Halifax, 
and has obtained certificates in engineering and chemical sub- 
jects. He also holds certificates for ‘Gas Manufacture” both in 
the ordinary and honours grades. 





ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


LaTELy there has not been much actual progress with the ques- 
tion of interlinking electric systems. There is plenty of talk but 
little done, though some neighbouring undertakings are entering 
into agreements for mutual help by inter- 
connection ; and the necessary work may 
be carried out when monetary sanctionf 
is granted. But the biggest things of 
all that have come to the surface of the 


electrical waters are, of course, the schemes adumbrated for Lan: 
cashire and Cheshire by the Committee of Engineers to whom 
the question was referred for consideration. Their first and 
second reports were noticed in the “ JourNaAL”’ a time ago. The 
second one, it will be remembered, contained proposals for the 
future development of electricity supply, including the acquisition 
by a Joint Board of existing stations, and the construction of 
mammoth generating plants. The local authorities do not like 
this. They see the attainment of the goal of concentration will 
find them shorn of electrical autonomy other than in respect of 
the local distribution and sale of energy. The Engineers’ Com- 
mittee have in consequence had a nasty rap over the knuckles 
by a conference of representatives of thirty local authorities and 
five companies. They are determined not even to consider the 
question of voluntarily resigning any part of their electrical powers 
to any Joint Board. This is the meaning of a resolution passed 
by the conference—* That a committee be appointed, consisting 
of two representatives from each local authority and company 
affected, who, with their legal and engineering advisers, shall 
consider and report to a future conference on that portion 
of the engineers’ second report dealing with ‘ Interconnec- 
tion,’ and that the recommendations of the engineers’ report as to 
additional powers be not further considered.” This clearly shows 
that, without compulsion is applied, the local authorities in these 
important counties (and it miay be taken they are representative 
of the governing bodies in other counties) are going to offer a 
very straight back to all schemes, whatever their source, that 
have deprivation of generating powers for their objective. Nothing 
but compulsion will have any effect. Kecommendation, however, 
is one thing; proof that the recommendation is the best for the 
country and for the industry is another. There is uo proof in 
existence. Nothing but speculation exists ; and this ought not to 
be good enough for the industry nor for Parliament. According 


Local Authorities 
and the 
Interlinking Goal. 


to the “ Electrical Times,” which, it Will be remembered, wants 
to know more about transmission and other costs, several corre- 
spondents have taken the trouble to write to it to point out that 
the result of the conference is a serious set-back for those who 
hoped “ the local authorities would voluntarily combine to solve 
the problem of providing an efficient supply of electricity in the 
district.” 
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Last week comment was made upon id 
The Claims of the alliance of the gas and electrical indus- 
Gas-Engine. tries in the matter of their relative posi- 
tions—the one as fuel suppliers, and the 
other as fuel users for the generation of steam. Coke was then 
specially mentioned, in conjunction with an article that dealt with 
some trials on large-scale steam-raising by coke [p. 245]. Some 
electrical engineers, however, prefer to contemplate the conversion 
of coke into gas, with ammonia recovery, and the utilizing of the 
gas under steam-boilers. There is an attraction about the gas- 
firing of boilers, as it does away with huge shafts, fuel storage and 
wheeling, furnace feeding, clinkering, ash removal, and much else. 
Then, again, there are others who are of opinion that the shortest 
cut to electrical generation is by using the gas direct in internal 
combustion engines, without the intermediary process of produc- 
ing steam, and its utilization in the steam-turbine. In a letter to 
“The Times Engineering Supplement,” Mr. W. H. Booth takes 
up the case of the internal combustion gas-engine, as he believes 
it holds the future in its possession. He does not think much of 
those people who are of opinion that fuel economy is a matter to 
be dealt with by electricians. There are many who will be quite 
prepared to side with him; for, as he points out, no product con- 
tains so little of the calorific capacity of the coal by which it is 
produced as the electric light. Probably not 3 p.ct. of the latent 
heat in coal ever appears as light energy. Therefore, there is 
little justification in their past work for the claim that electriciaus 
should be regarded as persons superior to all others for rescuing 
the country from a lamentable fuel waste. In the production of 
mechanical energy not over zo p.ct. of the coal heat potential is 
recovered as brake horse power with the best of engines in prime 
condition. With the internal combustion engine of the highest 
order, 33 p.ct. of the fuel energy may be converted into brake 
horse power; and quite ordinary gas-engines give back 25 p.ct. 
These latter figures the writer regards as powerful arguments 
in favour of other means of securing economy. Electric light, in 
Mr. Booth’s opinion, should not therefore be other than a mere 
bye-product of a fuel-consuming plant. There are other truths 
in his communication. The cost of conveying all forms of energy 
is greater than the cost of carrying such energy in its latest form 
of unburned carbon. Steam has a very short radius of useful 
transmission; gas is so bulky that it cannot be conveyed any con- 
siderable distance except at a heavy cost for mains. To carry 
electricity is costly in capital expenditur», and to carry mechanical 
power is productive of enormous losses in friction. Probably Mr. 
Booth has not studied the question of high-pressure gas trans- 
mission, nor experiences in America and on the Continent. 


However, Mr. Booth’s solution of the 
The Solution of the problem is the important thing, though 
Problem. it is only thus far presented on paper, 


without any definite plans, and no evi- 
dence whatever to substantiate feasibility. 

It lies in the division of the large centres of population into small 
self-contained units, each with its coke-producing plant and 
engines which shall produce electricity for lighting as a bye- 
product; send round hot water for domestic use, and hot air, 

‘ suitably moistened, for warming; supply a central laundry for 
the use of the particular section served by the station ; and send 
round gas for light, for heat, and domestic purposes. Even 
vacuum tubes would be laid to each house for dust removal. 

This is a goodly picture. We do not know that there is much to 
be said in favour of the hot water and hot-air supplies, in view of 
the heat losses; while gas can provide both requisites just as re- 
quired, though we are not enamoured of desiccated air. As to 
the coke-producing plant, it is already in existence in the shape of 
the gas-works; and it may be that Mr. E. W. L. Nicol’s scheme 
for utilizing the incandescent coke as it is discharged from the 
retorts in connection with electricity generation may—even though 
a revolution of established practice—hold within it the germs of a 
rational scheme for promoting good fuel economy. Mr. Booth 
would supplement this scheme by establishing residuals plants 
at collieries, and send the coke about the country by long slowly 
moving trains, with heavy locomotives. We do not know why 
the trains should be slow-moving. Coke, too, is a fairly bulky 
fuel to send long distances throughout the country ; and it can, in 
the midst of every community, be more conveniently handled by 
the local producers from the gas-works. Still, Mr. Buoth has his 
own views. He would have numerous power stations driven by 
gas produced from the delivered coke; and from these stations 
supply sections of large towns with power, heat, light, hot water, 
and gas. We cannot see why, as coal occupies less space than 
coke, the coal cannot be carried to the present large town gas- 
works ; for he agrees that while gas-works profess an inability in 
ordinary times to get a sufficient market for coke, they already 
sell a greater percentage of the heat potential of the coal than 
any other industry. The shortest route to the greatest economy 
is to build-up upon the present system that is most advanced in 
economy. 5 
Attention has previously been called to 
An Open Mouth In the irritation that the Bill of the York- 
Yorkshire. shire Electric Power Company has pro- 


duced. The Company, it seems, generally 
does manage, when it goes to Parliament, to bring along a host of 
opponents. The Company will clearly have something to do to get 
through on this occasion in view of the strength of hostility. The 








great point of objection is, of course, that which seeks to deprive 
local authorities and companies supplying electricity of their 
freedom in respect of further or fresh generation, and to compel 
them to go to the Company for what they want in the way of 
energy. In other words, the Company have in view the ultimate 
conversion of existing or new undertakings into distributing and 
sale agents for them—nothing more. Even the protection that 
the Company propose to give in respect of price, by arranging for 
the terms to be agreed or determined by the Board of Trade, does 
not palliate the view that the Company are impertinently seeking 
preferential powers and a monopoly which they have no right to 
enjoy. The Chairman of the Company (Mr. A. G. Lupton) is 
already claiming that their proposal is really nothing more than 
giving effect to the recommendations of the Coal Conservation 
Sub-Committee of the Reconstruction Committee, inasmuch as 
they are supplying a large area from a few central stations. With 
suavity, he states that local authorities need have no fear that they 
will be exploited by the Company. The words, however, are not 
having the effect Mr. Lupton would like them to have. If there 
is no intention of making use of the compulsory powers (which, it 
seems to us, would practically make it illegal to carry out further 
generating plant extensions apart from the Company), there is no 
need to have them inthe Bill. The answer of the larger authorities 
is found in the petitions they have presented against the Bill; 
and the smaller authorities are having a conference to consider 
their course of action. 

At one time, electrical enthusiasts were 
appealing to the Government to employ 
electricity to stimulate crops, with the 
view to enlarging the war time supply of food. It was then the 
one thing necessary. Rash haste, however, is a failing of some 
electrical folks. Exaggerated statements were published as to re- 
sults, which professed to show that Nature at her best was being 
outdone; and then it was found that the results were due to the 
application of fertilizing agents pius electrical discharge when the 
sun was not shining. Then the voices of counsellors were heard, 
who urged a little more steadiness in claims until the physiological 
aspects of the resuits were studied. Continued experimenting is 
adding its part to a cautionary attitude; and gradually doubts 
are spreading as to the universal applicability of the electrical dis- 
charge. Mr. S.E. Britton, the Electrical Engineer of Chester, has 
been making some experiments with the electrical discharge, and 
without the use of fertilizers; and the results add confusion to, 
aod render more unintelligible, those previously published. Mr. 
Britton has experimented with three varieties of potatoes on 
small plots of ground. On one he obtained per root a 23'5 p.ct. 
increase compared with a neighbouring plot not subjected to the 
beneficent influence of an electric discharge; in another case, he 
secured increases per root of 153 and 117 p.ct.; but in the third 
case an increase of 7°5 p.ct. was shown, as well as an actual 
decrease of 3'1 p.ct. Peas, beans, white turnips, swedes, and beet 
are reported to have done well. Carrots and onions were very 
poor, both in quality and quantity. Greens did well. The elec- 
trical discharge is not, therefore, consistent in its desire to help 
mankind to feed, though mankind does not always find forced 
cultivation is good either for quality or richness of flavour. Some 
experiments at Liverpool have not aroused any particularly en- 
thusiastic comments. It is reported that “there is reason to 
believe” that in almost all cases the crops were better on the 
electrified plot than on one where there was comparative growth 
without the encouraging influence of an electrical discharge. So 
extended trial-casts doubts on prior published results. But to 
return to Mr. Britton, he finds the subject a complex one, and is 
of opinion that, at the present rate of progress, it will take years 
to develop. In the current state of knowledge, he does not think 
general application is warranted. What a good thing for the 
electrical industry, there are in it men capable of acting as a 
counterbalance to the hyper-imaginative ones of whom there has 
been a prolific crop, possibly by the aid of electrical discharges. 


Electro-Culture. 














Coal Carbonization Lectures at Sheffield University.—A special 
course of lectures dealing. with developments in the coal car- 
bonization industry has been arranged to be delivered in the 
Applied Science Department of the Sheffield University, St. 
George’s Square. The course is intended chiefly for persons 
engaged in the gas or coking industries, but is open to all inter- 
ésted in the carbonization of coal, whether students of the Uni- 
versity or not. The lectures are arranged in three groups of four ; 
and students may join for the whole series of twelve lectures or any 
of the groups. The course consists of four lectures on “ Problems 
Connected with the Manufacture of Ammonia Liquor,” by Mr. 
J. W. Lee, Manager of the Hasland Coking Company, Ltd. ; four 
lectures on “ Commercially Pure Benzene, Toluene, and Xylene, 
with special reference to Problems in Fractional Distillation,” by 
Mr. M. Wynter Blyth, B.A., B.Sc., F.1.C., the Chief Chemist of 
Messrs. Newton, Chambers, & Co., Sheffield; and four lectures 
on “Recent Developments in Carbonizing Practice,” by Mr. 
E. W. Smith, M.Sc., F.1.C., Chief Chemist of the Birmingham 
Gas Department. The fee for each separate group of four lec- 
tures is 10s. 6d.; or for the course of twelve lectures, £1 Is. 
Application for tickets for the course should be made to Mr. W. 
Swift, Secretary, Applied Science Department, St. George’s 
Square, Sheffield; and other inquiries regarding the lectures 
should be addressed to Prof. L. T. O’Shea, Applied Chemistry 
Department, University, Sheffield. 
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MODERN COKING PRACTICE. * 


Tue first edition of this work was published in 1910 in a single 
volume; but no one will gainsay the fact that the rapid progress 
and national importance of the coking and bye-products industry 
has been such as to warrant the publication of a second edition, 
which has brought the subject-inatter up to date, in a manner 
which reflects considerable credit upon the authors, Messrs. 
Christopher and Byrom. 

Having dealt with various classes of fuels, they proceed to 
describe the modern methods of coal-washing, sampling, and 
testing, after which recent types of coke-ovens and their mecha- 
nical appliances receive attention. This leaves the second volume 
for bye-product recovery, which includes cooling and condensing 
plant, with particularly full and interesting chapters on ammo- 
niacal liquor, direct and semi-direct processes of ammonia re- 
covery, tar distillation, and benzol extraction. The concluding 
chapter is devoted to gas analysis and pyrometry, which latter 
subject has become so increasingly important in view of the 
necessity of exact thermal records in many modern chemical 
operations, if efficiency is to be attained. 

The descriptions of the various types of ovens, the apparatus 
pertaining to them, and bye-products recovery plants are very 
complete ; while the illustrations which accompany them are 
clear and easy to follow—the detail apparatus being lettered, and 
the flow of gases and liquids plainly indicated. 

The chapters dealing with chemical and physical matters are 
especially good ; the methods of testing in use being set forth in 
detail, while examples are freely given. 

The two volumes consist of eleven and ten chapters respectively, 
comprising 224 pages in all. They are printed and bound in 
the style for which Messrs. Crosby Lockwood & Son are noted. 
Indices are provided separately to each volume; and these have 
evidently been compiled with great care and resulting clearness. 
This is a most important point, if a technical book is to be truly 
useful, and serve its legitimate purpose as a handy work of refer- 
ence. 

We can strongly recommend ‘“ Modern Coking Practice” to 
those gas engineers who wish to keep themselves abreast of what 
is being done in an industry closely allied to their own—especi- 
ally as the publication contains many useful hints and directions 
for controlling operations with which they are daily in contact. 


senna peers 


COAL TAR AND SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 


THE importance of the coal-tar industry at the present day is so 
great that the appearance of a second edition of the valuable text- 
book on the subject, written by Mr. Arthur R. Warnes,} is most 
welcome. The book has been carefully revised, and many addi- 
tions made to the majority of the old chapters, while an entirely 
new one has been added on gas-stripping plant, which is naturally 
of great interest to the gas engineer of to-day. The author has 
divided his book into nineteen chapters, commencing with one 
devoted to the composition of tars from different types of car- 
bonizing plant. He then proceeds to describe the construction 
of tar-stills, their settings, and accessory apparatus, with great 
thoroughness. He discusses in detail, and sets forth very clearly, 
the advantages and disadvantages of various forms of construc- 
tion; the letterpress being freely illustrated with excellent dia- 
grams and drawings. An interesting description of a continuous 
process for the distillation of tar is followed by others dealing 
with plant for the recovery of cresylic acid, carbolic acid, benzol, 
toluene, xylene, pyridine, naphthalene, anthracene, and pitch, 
concluding with one devoted to tar-works tests, and an appendix 
containing much useful information. The book has been arranged 
on well-thought-out and systematic lines; a chapter on methods 
of operation, with the chemical and physical properties of the sub- 
stances referred to, following each chapter on types of plant. It 
is provided with a full index, which is a model of clearness. These 
features greatly add to the value of this text-book as a work of 
reference, and as a help in the works’ practice of the engineer or 
manager who distils his own tar. 

The early call, also, for a second edition of the “ Manufacture 
of Sulphate of Ammonia,” {| by Mr. G. T. Calvert, proves the 
successful achievement of its primary object—namely, the pro- 
duction of a practical handbook on the subject which, while of 
interest to the large manufacturer, shall be of such dimensions, 
and written in such simple language, that it can be easily under- 
stood by an intelligent workman. The book consists of 153 pages, 
and is divided into fifteen chapters and an appendix, which con- 
tains many useful tables and some very practical suggestions for 
laying-out and constructing sulphate of ammonia plant and the 
building to house it in. The author devotes the first two chapters 
to a thorough description of the raw materials used and the usual 








* ** Modern Coking Practice.’’ By J. E. Christopher and T. H. Byrom. 
In two volumes, Second edition; 7s. 6d. each. London: Crosby Lock- 
wood & Son: 1917. 
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methods of testing them for purity, and then proceeds to describe 
the manufacturing plant—discussing the comparative advantages 
of the various types of stills and apparatus which are either in 
common use or have been erected and worked from time to time. 
Mr. Calvert’s statements invite confidence, as he has the courage 
to admit where his personal experience ceases, and where he has 
had to rely on information obtained from others—though, to judge 
by the clear exposition of the comparative merits of different 
types and what to avoid, &c., he has had a close practical experi- 
ence of the working of plant comprising a very wide range of 
type and size. An interesting and useful chapter is included on 
how to start-up and shut-down a plant, with practical hints on 
regulating the working, so as to obtain the most efficient results. 
The book can be recommended as a very useful addition to the 
library of any gas engineer. 


ii, 


NOTES FOR GAS CHEMISTS. 








BENZOL RECOVERY. 


There is so much to discuss in this connection that one welcome 
Messrs. Haigh and Lamb’s paper on the “ Combarative Values of 
Coke-Oven Benzol” as providing anexcuse. The published-matter 
on benzol recovery prior to the war is so meagre that it is not 
astonishing to find that such a complex process is still involved 
in a fog of doubt. I think it is now generally recognized that to 
obtain efficient working a preheat of 130° C. is necessary. Ina 
number of places it may be placed lower, but for the reason that 
this preheat cannot be obtained, and not that it is not wanted. 
My experience shows that a preheat of less than 120° C. meaas 
some trouble. 

As regards water in the oil, it is to the undoubted advantage of 
coke-oven plants to keep the temperature of the oil at the scrub- 
bers above that of the gas, to avoid condensation. But gas-works 
should be careful, or naphthalene trouble will follow. While 
agreeing that the amount of crude benzol left in the debenzolized 
oil exerts an important effect on the subsequent scrubbing, I 
should be interested to learm how the o'1 p.ct. is arrived at that 
the authors quote as left ordinarily. Presumably this will repre- 
sent toluene and solvent naphtha, when the figures would appear 
to be on the low side. It is a very interesting, and I believe an 
unsolved, problem as to exactly how this remnant affects the sub- 
sequent recovery. I suppose benzene will’ be absorbed to the full 
extent, together with as much toluene as is sufficient to make up 
the combined equilibrium. If the wash-oil is then separated and 
debenzolized, toluene equivalent to that left in the wash-oil will 
be lost. But if the washing is carried on to a further extent 
in contact with a further supply of gas, a new equilibrium is 
reached ; toluene being picked up, and benzene thrown forward. 
If the wash-oil is then distilled to the same extent, the loss is ben- 
zene, and not toluene. 

It must always be remembered that benzene and tolene are only 
two of the numerous hydrocarbons present, and that when one 
says that benzol is lost due to inefficient working there may be 
very little of anything worth extracting really lost. In reference 
to the retort test, one can only be sorry that the authors did not 
condemn it outright. Of course, it may give the same figure for 
the same product in the same retort under the same conditions; 
but as the authors point out that it fails to show in what respect 
a product is abnormal, and gives little insight into the relative 
proportions of benzene, toluene, and xylene, surely the test is not 
reliable for ordinary purposes. Moreover,as benzol recovery and 
rectification are concerned with benzene, toluene, and the xylenes, 
why not make an estimation of these substances by the quite 
accurate methods of Colman, Northall-Laurie, or Spielmann, 
which, after all, is not much more trouble than that involved in 
the retort test and subsequent calculation to an empirical 65 p.ct. 
crude benzol of unknown and variable constitution.—W.G. 


IRON IN MOTHER-LIQUORS AT SULPHATE PLANTS. 


When a little colour makes a lot of difference in the price of sul- 
phate, it is as well to look carefully round for possible impurities. 
Some time ago, estimations of iron were made in the mother-liquors, 
and with some surprise no less than 120 grains of iron per gallon 
were found. At another plant a similar amount was present. 
The sources of the iron were traced to impure acid, to iron 
derived from railway tank-wagons, to the use in one case of iron 
tools, and to iron picked up while de-arsenicating. As regards 
the first source, it might be pointed out that, in the process of 
acid making, when spent oxide is burned considerable amounts 
of iron dust are carried forward into the chambers, and are partly 
there deposited as a sludge of ferric sulphate, and partly carried 
forward in solution. Since the contents of the saturator are kept 
in an acid condition, the iron accumulates till it reaches (as 
pointed out) a considerable amount, at which point any further 
quantity is precipitated out with the sulphate. It would be present 
here as a ferrous salt, and probably forms ferrous ammonium 
sulphate. On draining and drying, the salt gradually oxidizes to 
the ferric state, and gives the dirty brown tarnish so frequently 
observed. The high concentration of the iron in the saturator 
gives the explanation of the disastrous result of any alkalinity in 
the saturator, as the iron is immediately precipitated in bulk as 
sulphides, &c.—W.G. 
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NATIONAL KITCHENS, AND DELIVERY OF FOOD 
BY GAS-DRIVEN VEHICLES. 


A Novel Scheme. 


Tuines are coming to a mightily wonderful pass. Our habits 
and the notions possessed as to the correctness of procedure in 
our daily life are all being turned upside down. We have already 


met a revolution in respect of what we shall eat, drink, and put 
on; and it is found to be very necessary to take thought for 
the morrow. But greater changes are presaged—not compulsory 
ones, perhaps; but they will be pressed upon us as tending to 
economy in all sorts of ways. A sprightly imagination has now 
conceived the idea of national kitchens and the delivery of cooked 
food from door to door by motor cars fitted with gas-containers, 
or by vehicles running on electric tramways—the gas or the cur- 
rent being used not only for propelling, but for keeping the food 
hot. This is seriously contemplated by Alderman C. F. Spencer, 
the Director of National Kitchens of the Ministry of Food. He 
sees nothing impracticable about the scheme, but everything to 
commend it. The difficulties would be greater with electric 
tramways than with motor car delivery, owing to the impediment 
on the former to passenger traffic while slices of meat were being 
cut off the joints and vegetables and other food served. 

It is common knowledge that it is cheaper to cook food for a 
large than for a small number of people; and accepting this as 
the basic principle in the formulation of the scheme, it offers a 
reason, in the view of the Ministry of Food, for trying to effect 
a change in the habits of the people in the matter of feeding. 
The economies, it is asserted, upon which the scheme is built are 
manifold. There is the first economy in large-scale cooking as 
— cooking on the small scale in many homes. Thousands 
of cooks at home will be released by the small staff operating at 
the national kitchen; shops will be freed from many customers ; 

aper will be saved ; and men engaged at eating-houses will be re- 
eased. Coal, gas, electricity, and labour will be saved ; and this 
is where the gas industry comes in. In the countless homes that 
will patronize the travelling distributors of food from the national 
kitchens, gas appliances will be idle, and gas will not be consumed 
for cooking except in a small way. The gas used at the national 
kitchen and by the travelling motor vehicle will not provide full 
compensation. But it is all in the interests of the national efforts 
to save labour, material, and energy, so the gas industry must not 
breathe a word of complaint. Anyway, this seems to be the case 
for the national kitchen, which may be taken up voluntarily by 
local authorities. 

The Department regards the scheme quite seriously ; a good 
many other people will not. An order is to be issued to local 
authorities on the subject. As to the provision of means for 
carrying out the scheme, they will be informed that it is proposed 
that the Government shall provide 25 p.ct. of the initial outlay, and 
they will generously lend another 25 p.ct.—the balance of 50 p.ct. 
being raised by loan by the local authority concerned. It is pro- 
posed to commandeer the cooking apparatus in the kitchens of 
hotels and clubs that have been taken over by the Government, as 
well as the apparatus in Schools of Cookery. There may be a big 
row over these proposals; but even though the Government be 
creating chaos, there is little to be gained in remonstrating with 
them. Already arrangements have been made for the assistance 
of twelve French and an equal number of American cooks to give 
the scheme a start. Gas undertakings will naturally be interested 
in the progress of the project. About the length to which pro- 
gress will go, there will be some doubt. Habit goes a long way 
in determining the success of a venture such as this. Like the 
communal kitchen, the national kitchen and door-to-door delivery 
may be successful in the poorer class localities; but in other 
localities people will prefer (so long as they can) to select and 
buy their own food and prepare and cook it as they choose. Big 
kitchens and numerous motor cars will be required to make any 
great impression in the direction indicated. 


IS INSURANCE OF GAS-WORKS MACHINERY 
ECONOMICAL ? 








By E. Davies, of Birmingham. 


Many British gas engineers can confirm the fact that they have 
on occasions been put to unnecessary expense and worry by 
insurance companies; and to them the query heading this article 
will appeal. The writer could quote many such instances, but 
will only mention a few glaring cases. Of course, it must be 
remembered that there are inspectors and inspectors—from the 
one who spends twenty minutes on the inspection and forty 
minutes on his toilet, to the one who takes two hours to examine 
the same plant. 

One case was where an inspector condemned the armature of a 
7'5 H.P. motor on a “ Jenkins De-Brouwer” discharging machine; 
and his company wrote asking for it to be taken out at the earliest 
opportunity. This entailed bringing in a fitter’s squad on a Sun- 
day. . Upon the armature being submitted to an electrical firm of 





they reported it to be in first-class condition and its withdrawal 
from action unjustified. When the gas engineer took the matter 
up with the insurance people, they sent another inspector to view 
it. This man’s duty was an unenviable one, as he either had to 
report adversely on a colleague’s opinion or else prove that the 
electrical firm did not know their business. He had no alterna: 
tive but to adopt the former course; and the subsequent letter 
from his company, regretting their first man’s error of judgment, 
did not compensate for the cost incurred. 

At another gas-works, another insurance company, upon an 
armature coil being burnt out on the telescope motor of a hot- 
coke pusher, insisted—although there were electrical manufac- 
facturers in the immediate vicinity, who could have repaired it 
promptly—on it being sent to a city fifteen miles distant, to a firm 
who were so overstocked with work that, before they dealt with 
it, the second armature gave out. Carbonizing was held up for 
several hours; the gas engineer having to motor twenty miles 
and obtain the loan of a duplicate armature from an obliging gas 
manager. 

Another item refers to a gaseous-fired water-tube boiler which 
the engineer was having removed from the top of a direct-fired 
retort-bench and re-erected as a hand-fired grate boiler on the 
ground level. While lying dismantled, the insurance people were 
called in to inspect it; and they reported it fit for service. A 
week after being put to work on its new site, pin holes developed 
in the bottom row of tubes, and the boiler had to be hurriedly 
shut-down. Another inspector was sent; and he condemned 
the whole of the bottom and second rows of tubes. This mishap 
occurred in Christmas week. Fortunately, however, the engineer 
had a Lancashire boiler in reserve; though naturally such an in- 
cident shook his confidence in insurance dealings. 

In another case, a straight-armed flywheel of a gas-engine that 
had been driving a gas-works coke-handling plant for a number 
of years was found to be a loose-fit on the crank-shaft to which 
it was attached with two keys placed at right angles to the shaft- 
circle. As the wheel had unequal projections of boss, the insur- 
ance inspector suggested that reversing the flywheel would bring 
it partly on to the unworn part of the shaft, and ensure a better 
fit. Had this suggestion been carried out, the engine would have 
been disabled, as the crank-balancing portion of the flywheel rim 
would have been some 90° of the circle out of alignment with the 
crank. 

And what anomalies one meets with among the various insur- 
ance companies. One leading company has discarded the annual 
inspection of gas-engines, excepting in cases where their policy- 
holders request it, as they found in many instances the re- 
assembling of the engines by incompetent workmen incurred 
breakdowns. On the other hand, another company has recently 
supplied its inspectors with micrometer gauges for accurately 
measuring the space between gas-engine crank-webs, with the 
crank-pin on the top and bottom centres, as a check upon the 
ctank-shaft bearings levels. 

Then one company will send the same inspector to clients’ plant 
year after year ; whereas another company changes its inspectors. 
on each occasion—probably to get an unbiassed report and check. 
one opinion against another. 

The following table of hydraulic test pressures for steam-boilers,,. 
too, shows the diversity of notions among the leading insurance. 
companies of this country : 


INSPECTING AUTHORITY. 
Board of Trade 


HYDRAULIC TEST PRESSURE, 


Working pressure X 2. 
Edop@e: «2 tl Working pressure xX 2. 
Manchester Steam- Users Working pressure x 13. 
Vulcan Boiler Insurance Company— 

Boilers under 100 Ibs. . Working pressure 2. 

For boilers over 100 lbs. Working pressure + 100 lbs. 
National Boiler Insurance Com- 


pany 2 «2 © «.% Working pressure xX 1}. 
Engine and Boiler Insurance 
Company . - Working pressure x 14. 


Scottish Boiler Insurance Company— 
For boilers up to 80 lbs. . Working pressure xX 2. 
Above 80 lbs. and under 
wolbs. . . « e 


Working pressure + 80 lbs. 
150 lbs. and upward 


Working pressure + half working pressure. 


There is no doubt that on gas-works plant insurance companies 
err on the side of caution, to cover themselves—irrespective of 
what cost they put their clients to. But if insurance companies 
will not take a little risk, instead of magnifying trivialities, what is 
the benefit derived from the insurance of machinery ? 

Just now there is a dearth of inspectors—many having found 
munition work and Government berths more remunerative, while 
others have joined His Majesty’s Forces—so that those remain- 
ing are greatly overwhelmed with work, and many policy-holders 
are only getting very meagre inspections, Consequently, where 
there is a large concern with two or three gas-works involved, it 
might prove economical to follow the system inaugurated by the 
Birmingham Gas Department, in having their own experts attached 
to the undertaking, whose duties consist of making a continual 
tour of inspection of plant, and thus minimize breakdowns. 








At a meeting of the Midland Junior Gas Association, on 
Thursday of this week, Mr. E. Cooke (Accountant to the Bir- 
mingham Corporation Gas Department) will read a paper on the. 





repute (who generally executed any repairs for the gas company), 


‘“* Application of Office Machinery to Modern Office Problems.” 
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A SPECIALITY. 


WATER GAS PLANT. 


ECONOMICAL GAS APPARATUS GONSTRUCTION 
ComMPANY, . LIMITED, 


36, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


COAL TAR AND AMMONIA PRODUCTS, 


Benzole, Toluole, Solvent Naphtha, Creosote Oils, Grease Oils, Carbolic Acid, 
Dark Cresylic Acid, Granulated (Crude) and Sublimed Naphthalene, 
Beta Naphtho), Anthracene, Refined Tar and Pitch. Sulphate of 
Ammonia containing a Guaranteed Minimum of 25 per cent. Ammonia. 


apply to tre SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY, 
‘Muland: “"Matropas, Peck. Landon 709, Old Kent Road, LONDON, S.E. 15. 


‘oreign: ‘‘Metrogas 
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UNACCOUNTED-FOR GAS AND EARTH 
RESISTANCE. 


MAny years ago, a prominent gas engineer remarked that the 
subject of unaccounted-for gas was already squeezed dry, and 
that further discussion was simple repetition. But Mr. F. C. 
Wade, of the Southern Gas Company, Los Angeles (Cal.), has 
communicated to the “ American Gas Engineering Journal” some 
simple experiments which pioneer a new line of investigation in 
connection with this important subject. 


The general supposition is that the rule, ‘‘ Leakage increases in 
proportion to the square root of increase of pressure,” applies to 
mains and services im situ ; but Mr. Wade has found that it only 
includes exposed or uncovered pipes, and that packing the pipes 
under about 2 ft. depth of well-rammed earth, as usual in practice, 
greatly reduces the leakage as compared with a similar length 
of exposed pipe. The effect of increased pressure is to enhance 
the leakage in nearly direct proportion. This suggests that the 
modern practice of a heavily metalled and rolled surface, so com- 
pact as to be practically impervious to water, though increasiag 
the difficulty of locating leakage, is not an unmixed evil. It may 
be a valuable assistant in reducing loss of gas; as it can be as- 
sumed that the compactness and other qualities of the surround- 
ing soil will largely influence the earth resistance, of which Mr. 
Wade is the first observer, so far as we are aware. 

Three experiments were carried out; and the following are 
the details: (1) A ro ft. length of old and badly corroded 2-in. pipe, 
known to be actually perforated in places, was connected to a meter 
capable of withstanding and working-up to 20 lbs. pressure, with 
a high-pressure gas supply, and laid inf an open trench 2 ft. deep. 
Natural gas (sp. gr. ‘68) was used; and observations were care- 
fully taken of the pressure and loss, as indicated by the index of 
the meter, corrected to 4 oz. per sq. in. (69 in. water). (2) After 
covering-in the pipe to ground level and thoroughly tamping after 
each addition of earth, observations as in (1) were repeated. (3) 
An experiment was conducted on a‘15,000 ft. run of 4-in. trans- 
mission line that had been underground, but out of use, for some 
years, and was known to be in very bad condition. After securely 
plugging each end, it was charged with natural gas (-72 sp. gr.) 
up to a pressure of 69 lbs. per square inch, and the supply discon- 
nected and plugged. Observations of the pressure taken at ten- 
minute intervals furnished data from which the loss per hour was 
calculated ; the entire content of the pipe being known. 

The_results of the three experiments have been combined in 
the table; and a column showing the factor obtained by dividing 
the loss per hour by the square root of the pressure has been 
added, with a view of further elucidating the effect of earth resis- 
tance, A few other small additions and corrections have also 
been made on the original. 


Results of Experiments. 




















) 
Pressure. to-ft. Length of 2-in. Pipe. 15,000 ft. 4-in. Pipe. 
| 
Expt. 2. | Expt. 3. 
Expt. 1.—Open. Covered and Well | Covered in Usual 
| Rammed. | Way. 
Inches, | Lbs. per | 
Water. Sq. In. Se re a oe ee ee ee oe area ee, 
C.Ft.per| Do. | C.Ft.per Do. |C.Ft. per’ Do. 
Hour. |= 4/pres.| Hour. = 4/pres,| Hour. |= /pres. 
I 2. 3. be . 6. Yt, 8. 
52 o'19 310 710 ‘ 
6'o 0°22 a <* | 48 102 
8°8 0°32 395 548 ‘ 
13°8 0°59 508 715 ° 
1S'o 0°55 es os 85 120 
27°6 1°00 757 757 oe ee 
28°6 1°04 ee at 135 135 
40°O + 1°45 846 717 ee oe 
10°8 1°48 ry i | 174 ee 
55'2 2°00 1007 714 | 224 159 
65°6 2°40 ee on | 260 168 
69°0 2°50 1154 723 os ae 
82°8 | 3°00 1295 747 ve 
99°3 3°60 2 ee 425 224 
T00"o 3°62 1375 723 . ee 
138'0 5°00 oe =" 794 351 
277°0 “10°00 | 1366 432 
415'0 15°26 | 1725 446 > on 
828°0 30°00 BTS oa ei 2700 493 
966°0 35°00 | + 2700 456 
1108*o 40°00 3600 570 
1297°2 47°00 4200 612 
1545°6 56°00 4800 642 
1794°0 65°00 4800 595 








‘The factors for the first test, Column 4, are fairly constant, 
with one exception that may be omitted as an error or misprint. 
At pressures of 5 to 100 in. of water, they range from 710 to 757, 
which may be cynsidered within the range of experimental error. 
In Columns 6 and 8, the effect of earth resistance is evidenced 
by the large reduction in the value of the factor; and it shows a 
regular increase in sympathy with the pressure—ignoring the anom- 
alous figures for pressures of 30 and 35 lbs., and 56 and 65 lbs. 
The loss on the covered’ pipe, at 15 lbs. pressure, is not greatly 





more than that on the exposed pipe at 1 lb.; and the loss at ro lbs. 
covered is practically the same as that at 3°6 lbs. open. 

Earth resistance is shown to be of great practical importance, 
and well deserves further investigation under different kinds both 
of soil and covering. : 


ati 


MASSACHUSETTS AND THE CALORIFIC. 
STANDARD. 


From previous references in the “ JourNAL,” it will be within the 
recollection of readers that the Massacbussets Board of Gas and 
Electric Light Commissioners have for a long time been consider- 
ing the fixing of a heating value standard for the State. 


The Board decided that an investigation should be made at 
a number of gas-works over a period of six months, during 
which time the candle-power standard was to be suspended in 
connection with the undertakings selected. The nineteen plants 
chosen for the purpose included some making coal gas only, 
and others making water gas only and mixed coal and water 
gas, and certain plants delivering at high pressure and for 
considerable distances water gas, coal gas, or a mixed gas, 
Some delays occurred in the preliminary stages of the in- 
quiry ; so that reliable reports were not available until well into 
September, 1916; and this delay, together with the desirability 
of observing the effect of both winter and summer conditions, 
made it seem expedient to extend the experimental period from 
time to time. The results of the inquiry have been embodied in’ 
a report to the Board by their Gas Inspector, Mr. Charles D, 
Jenkins ; but this is not yet ready for distribution. While these 
experimental tests were proceeding, the United States entered 
into the war; and this introduced into the problem a new factor 
of the utmost importance, in view of the prospective recovery from 
the gas of benzol and toluol. 

These matters are alluded to in the last number to hand of the 
American “Gas Institute News,” which contains a statement 
made by the Chairman (Mr. Weed) at a hearing by the Board to 
determine the manner in which the change from an illuminating 
power to a calorific value standard should be legally handled. 
After the introductory matter, the statement proceeds: 


It is customary in most jurisdictions to expressa heat value standard 
for gas in terms of a monthly average, but in no event on any day to 
be less than a certain prescribed minimum. The difference between 
these amounts is never less than 25 B.Th.U., and usually as high as 
50BTh.U. The ordinance recently adopted in Chicago prescribes a 
total heating value on a monthly average (made of the average of the 
daily averages) of not less than 565 B.Th.U. per c.ft., and a daily 
average for any two consecutive days (made up of the average of the 
daily averages) of not less than 540 B.Th.U. perc.ft. The English 
practice is similar, and, under war conditions, to provide for the re- 
covery of toluol, has established a penalizable minimum of 500 
B.Thb.U., with, in some instances, monthly averages of 540 to 550 
B.Th.U. The law in this State, however, requires the establishment 
of an actual minimum below which the heat value of the gas should 
never go, and therefore will involve the adoption of some margin of 
safety by the operators of gas-works. 

In their inquiry, the Board have endeavoured to ascertain a work- 
able heat value of gas of as nearly a uniform and ‘stable quality as can 
be produced for commercial uses from the materials, and by the 
methods and apparatus, available; and, after a careful study of the 
tests that have been made, they have tentatively reached the conclu- 
sion to adopt the same standard as that adopted by the French, whose 
scientific skill and accuracy are so well kaown. Although expressed 
in calories, it is equivalent of 528 B.Th.U. 

The standard named will permit the companies to recover for the 
Government the toluol and benzol so imperatively needed ; and experi- 
ence under it will demonstrate clearly whether or not it secures to the 
consumer under normal conditions, and after weighing all the factors in- 
volved, the most economical and efficient services. But this standard 
will be modified if proper and convincing reasons appear to justify a 
different conclusion. Unless, therefore, good reason to the contrary 
appears at this hearing, the Board propose to determine that, until 
otherwise ordered, 528 B.Th.U. shall hereafter be required of gas sup- 
plied to their consumers by gas companies or municipal lighting plants. 
It is the Board's purpose to re-examine the question after at least six 
months’ experience under this new standard. The present candle- 
power standard will not allow the companies to take care of the 
Government requirements. Candle power as a method of testing the 
value of gas has served its purpose, and has been virtually abandoned 
throughout the world. The Board, therefore, also propose to ask the 
Legislature to strike this provision from the present law. 


On Dec. 10, the Commissioners issued an order in which they 
stated that, “after notice and a further meeting,” it was deter- 
mined that 528 total British thermal units per cubic foot should 
as from Jan. 1 “be required of gas supplied to their consumers 
by gas companies or municipal lighting plants.” ; 

The conclusions reached by the Board are in harmony with, 
and are mainly based upon, the facts developed in Mr. Jenkins’s 
promised report. 














A Calorific Standard for Belfast.—A letter from the Secretary of 
the Local Government Board for Ireland informs us that, on the 
application of the Corporation of Belfast, the Board have made 
an Order under section 1 of the Gas (Standard of Calorific Power) 
Act, 1916, substituting for the prescribed standard of illuminating 
power of gas a calorific value standard of 500 B.Th.U. 
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MANCHESTER JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Visit to the Ormskirk Gas-Works. 

On the invitation of the Chairman (Mr. R. R. Glover) and the 
Directors of the Ormskirk and District Gas and Electricity Com- 
pany, and Mr. Isaac Carr, M.Inst. C.E., the Consulting Engineer, 
members of the Manchester and District Junior Gas Association 
were enabled to visit the gas-works last Saturday week. Between ° 
forty and fifty availed themselves of the opportunity to inspect a 
very compact plant. An unexpected pleasure fell to their lot in- 
asmuch as they had the happiness of finding Captain W. M. Carr, 
the Engineer and Manager of the undertaking, home from his 
military duties on temporary leave—albeit he had to return the 
same evening to his depét. 





DESCRIPTION OF THE ORMSKIRK PLANT. 


A description of the plant installed at Ormskirk will be found 
in the “JournaL” for May 26, 1914, pp. 567-8, in a paper 
entitled “The Application of Stoking Machinery in Small Gas- 
Works,” prepared and read by Captain Carr for a meeting of the 
Manchester District Institution of Gas Engineers. 

The members were heartily welcomed on their arrival at the 
works by Captain Carr, Mr. F. S. Hunter, the Deputy-Engineer, 
Mr. A. Dickinson, the Secretary of the Company, and Mr. P. 
Lewis, the Works Superintendent. 


ADDITIONS AT ORMSKIRK. 


Captain Carr said when they commenced reconstruction at the 
Ormskirk works in 1911, they were faced with many difficulties. 
They had a very old plant which was then worked at its maximum 
capacity ; and their retorts—old-fashioned,, direct-fired settings— 
had broken down. The whole of the plant, both in the works and 
the district, was in a very worn-out condition. The output at the 
time was about 45,000,000 c.ft. When they decided that recon- 
struction was imperative, they were faced, first of all, with capital 
difficulties. Therefore they decided they could not afford a new 
site, although there was no railway accommodation to the works 
at all, and everything had to be carted in. . The first thing they 
considered was the carbonizing plant ; and they decided on hori- 
zontal retorts and stoking machinery. Vertical retorts were con- 
sidered at the time; but again capital difficulties kept them down 
to horizontals and stoking machinery. The present plant is of a 
capacity of 500,000 c.ft. Inthe reconstruction, they had utilized a 
certain amount of the old plant. The condensers, exhauster, and 
purifiers were the same as in the old works. The gasholders, too, 
were the same as in use in1g11. They were, however, very small 
for their present output; the capacity being only 50 p.ct. of the 
maximum day’s make. They had to-day a very large power 
load, due to the demand for gas by works of national importance 
in the district. At the week-ends, these works closed-down; so 
this was hardly conducive to the economical working of a gas 
plant. Since the retort-house was built they had added another 
setting. Originally there were six, and now there were seven; 
the maximum day’s output being 400,000 c.ft. At the present 
time they were turning out 370,000 c.ft.; and this was constantly 
increasing—due to munitions works’ needs. - The members would 
notice in their tour of the works that they had put in steam-boilers. 
They might strike them as being large for works of the size of 
Ormskirk ; but they could burn breeze in them, which they could 
not do with boilers of smaller capacity, The purification plant 
was very small, and would have been replaced but for the war. 
The same applied to the mains in the district, which were much 
too small, as they carried very high pressures. In one district 
they had 5-in. pressure, and at Burscough, four miles away, it 
wentuptotoin. This, of course, rendered the liability for leakage 
to be rather high, because they were carrying these pressures on 
old mains—some of them having been in use from thirty to forty 
ears. The supply mains to the three principal districts were 
eing replaced at the present time; and this work was about 
half completed. 


Ormskirk Gas-Works Results for 1916 and 1917. 


1916. 1917. 
Gas made per ton of coal car- 
bonized, cubic feet . . . 12,120 


11,724 
Coke sold per ton . 10°66 cwt. 10°98 cwt. 
Tar sold per ton 85°10 lbs 93°82 Ibs. 
Sulphate made . ki Sie 22°36 Ibs. 25°28 lbs. 
Average calorific value, net . 515 B.Th.U. 510 B. Th.U. 
Net cost of manufacture and 
maintenance. . .. . 13°86d. 16'59d. 
Net cost of manufacture and 
Gatethation: 5 42. i «ws 14°05d. 17°37d. 
Net cost of manufacture, in- gh 
cluding allcharges. . . 20° 43d. 24°o4d. 
Working of Retort-Settings. 
No. 1 Setting up to Jan. 31, 1918 - + « « 4II5Q days 
2 »» When re-set, oo a oe ae RR lee 
3 ” ” og NA tle ote gale? os) ee; 
4 » Up to Jan. 31, 1918 ea a RABE 
2 ” ” ’ LT tet ee ee 
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General Statistics of the Works. 


Machine fitted up with 3-ton hopper , Livesey washer, 30,000 c.ft. per hour 
Overhead hopper, 30-ton capacity | capacity 

Elevator motor, 5 H.-P. | Rotary scrubber, 50,000 c.ft. per 
Crusher motor, 9 H.P. hour 

Generating plant— | Station meters, 15,000 c.ft. and 
30 B.H.P engine | 30,000 c.ft. per hour 

70 ampere dynamo, 225 volts | Four purifiers, 12 ft. x 12ft. x 5 ft. 


Condensers, 275,000 c.ft. perdiem |. deep 
Two Cornish boilers, 6ft. diameter Gasholders, two—100,000 c.ft. and 
xX 21 ft. long | , 98,000 c.ft. 


Exhauster No. 1, 15,000¢.ft. perhour | Works connections, 12 in. 
as No. 2, 30,000c.ft. perhour i Outlet from holders, 14 in. 


LoYALTY OF THE STAFF. 


The members then split up into three parties, and were con- 
ducted round the works by Captain Carr, Mr. Hunter, Mr. Lewis, 
and other gentlemen. The workmen and staff of the Ormskirk 
Gas Company are carrying on loyally and with indefatigable zeal 
in the absence of their colleagues with the Colours. Out of a 
pre-war staff of between 35 and 40, they have to-day less than a 
dozen, all of whom are doing unselfish and patriotic work. 


An INTERVAL FOR TEA, 


About an hour and a half was profitably spent on the works, after 
which the visitors were entertained at tea by the Chairman and Directors 
of the Company. At the conclusion of the repast, 


Mr. Grorce Dixon (Wallasey), in moving that their thanks be 
accorded to Mr. Glover, Mr. Isaac Carr, Captain Carr, and others 
who had so cordially welcomed them, said that, as an old pupil of Mr, 
Isaac Carr at Widnes, and as a friend of Captain Carr, he had been 
greatly interested in the Ormskirk installation. He had been much 
impressed by the way in which the works were laid out. After his five 
years’ service at Widnes, he could not help being struck with the simi- 
larity of method which prevailed about the two undertakings. It aptly 
bore out the old proverb, “ Like father like son.” Captain Carr was 
to be highly commended, not only upon the way he had carried out his 
military duties, but upon the way he found time to give an eye to things 
at Ormskirk, Of course, the greatest credit was due to Mr. Hunter for 
the fine manner in which he had “ carried on.” 

Mr. G. Taytor (Liverpool), in seconding, cordially endorsed all 
that had been said by the last speaker. He had seen several features 
which were new to him regarding settings, particularly in the method 
of damping. . He was very pleased to see so many members from the 
Liverpool district. Possibly this was through the meeting-place being 
nearer to Liverpool than usual. The excellent turn-out that day war- 
ranted the Council arranging other functions in the Liverpool area. 

The PresipEntT said he could only personally endorse all that had 
been said by the two last speakers. He cordially agreed that they had 
had a most instructive visit. ’ 

Captain Carr, on behalf of his Directors and his staft, said they 
appreciated very much the honour the Association had done them by 
visiting the Ormskirk works. So far as he himself was concerned, 
he had been a very small factor in the works since the beginning of 
the war, because he had been on Service practicelly all the time. 
Meanwhile, the work of *‘ carrying-on ’’ had been largely left to others ; 
and he had no hesitation in saying that the present excellent state of 
the works was entirely due to Mr. Hunter, the Assistant Engineer, 
and Mr. Lewis, the works foreman. There was cne point which he 
had intended to empbasize when going round the works, and that had 
reference to the utilization of second-hand plant. The visitors would 
probably have noticed how much second-hand material had been used 
at Ormskirk—an old tank, condensers, sulphate plant, &c. They also 
bought second hand saturators as well. In small works like Ormskirk, 
it was a great help to pick up from larger works good plant which they 
had to replace with apparatus of larger capacity. He recommended 
this matter to them as worthy. of serious consideration where capital 
charges were of vital importance in tbe reconstruction of small works. 
The result was to be seen at Ormskirk, where they had entirely re- 
constructed the works, and had. bought second-hand plant wherever 
possible. The capital charges per million cubic feet were now less 
than when they started to reconstruct in r91I. 

The PresipEnT said he had another very pleasing duty to perform, 
and that was to propose that as an Association they should offer their 
heartiest congratulations to their Secretary (Mr. James Bridge, of 
Stretford) upon his recent marriage. : : 

Mr. Brince briefly acknowledged the good wishes of the President, 
and cordially thanked his fellow-members for their expressions of 
goodwill. As to the secretarial work, he could only say that, so long 
as business permitted, he hoped to continue in this office. 


Tue Business MEETING. 


The members then returned to the gas offices and show-room, 
where the Board Room was placed at their disposal by the 
Directors of the Company for the purpose of holding the business 


meeting. NAPHTHALENE. 


Unfortunately, however, only about an hour and a half re: 
mained. Asa consequence, the discussion on “ Naphthalene,” a 
subject introduced by Mr. W. Fletcher, of Liverpool [see 
“ JourNAL” last week, pp. 248-51], was left unfinished, and will 
be resumed at the annual meeting in Manchester, in April. 


Notes on Gas DISTRIBUTION. 

Mr. J. W. Tuorntey (Salford) read a paper entitled “ Notes 
on Gas Distribution,” which, together with some of the remarks 
made upon it, will be found on p. 296. 

Discussion on Mr. Fletcher's Paper. 


The following remarks on the paper were made up to the time of 
adjournment : 





" ” ” ” int . ie’ ms le » I2t 


The PresinenT said the paper was a most interesting one on a very 
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old topic, and one with which nearly every gas manager had to 
contend. 

Mr. S. CarTER (Liverpool) said he well remembered a meeting of 
the Manchester District Institution some time ago, when Mr. Henry 
Simmonds, of Bury, read a paper on ‘‘ Naphthalene,’’ and Mr. J. P. 
Leather, of Burnley, remarked that the last word had been said in 
connection with the curing of naphthalene troubles. Experience, 
however, proved this te be far from so; and he feared that much 
more would have to be said, or, better still, be accomplished, before 
naphthalene troubles were overcome. It looked as if, up to now, 
there was no specific remedy for the trouble. In connection with the 
use of carburetted water gas, oil was not only difficult to obtain, but, 
when obtained, was looked upon as gold, on account of its extremely 
high price. If they were tempted to use it in Liverpool in the same 
way as they did in pre-war days, the gas into the holders would cost 
about 4s. per 1000 c.ft. In Liverpool, in the old days, they practically 
had no naphthalene troubles. In connection with the removal of the 
naphthalene, he thought they could only deal with it in stages—first, by 
efficient cooling, and then washing it as much as practicable. Even 
the last traces had been found to give trouble, due to the loss of the 
richness of the gas, and the reduced amount of hydrocarbon in the gas 
necessary for carrying the naphthalene. It devolved- upon them to 
replace these hydrocarbons in some manner. If gas engineers had not 
attempted to solve the problem, they would almost have been out of 
business by now, because stoppages were being reported at such a 
rate that it would have been almost impossible to deal with them. At 
the present time, however, their stoppages were about normal ; but 
very careful watching was needed. 

Mr. S. E. WHITEHEAD (Southport) remarked that in the first part 
of the paper the author said the extraction of toluol and benzol had 
had an ‘‘effect’’ on the naphthalene problem. He took it that he 
meant an adverse effect? This should not beso. Oil-washing could 
be used to eliminate or reduce the trouble, given satisfactory wash-oil 
and efficient plant. He drew attention to a remark made by Mr. 
Clegg, of Blackburn, in his paper before the Association two months 
ago [see ‘‘ JourNaAL”’ for Nov. 6, p. 263], in which he said that tests 
had been made showing that naphthalene was not being sent out from 
the works, but still there were stoppages on the district—the stripped 
gas having picked up some of the naphthalene previously deposited. 
The author later on said that blue water-gas would not carry naph- 
thalene. He (the speaker) was not so certain about this; and he 
would like to ask Mr. Fletcher whether he was sure about it, as it 
seemed to him that it would. By reason of its low content of hydro- 
carbons, it picked up and carried the naphthalene forward to the con- 
sumers’ services, where it met with more drastic conditions and settled 
down. The butterfly valve which was alluded to by the author he con- 
sidered a very ingenious arrangement for getting over the troubles 
experienced with a steam injector. It had, however, one drawback, 
in that it caused an obstruction in the main. It seemed to him a pre- 
ferable course to work the vaporizer on the inlet and outlet connec- 
tions of the district governors, instead of putting butterfly valves in 
the main. 

One or two other members subsequently took part in a conversa- 
tional discussion on the subject; the President finally bringing it to 
a close by stating that he did not see how it could possibly be finished 
that night. Subject to the consent of the President-Elect (Mr. C. E. 
Teasdale, of Salford), they would further discuss the subject at the 
next meeting. 


VoTEs oF THANKS TO THE AUTHORS. 

At the conclusion of the business meeting, 

The PRESIDENT moved a vote of thanks to the authors of the papers. 
Mr. BripceE and Mr. J. W. Nicuot, of Redcliffe, supported the votes ; 
and they were heartily accorded, 

Messrs. THORNLEY and FLETCHER having acknowledged the com- 
pliments, the proceedings terminated at a late hour. 


in 


HIGH-TEMPERATURE PROCESSES AND PRO- 
DUCTS. 


Though in his second and third Cantor Lectures on this sub- 
ject before the Royal Society of Arts, on Jan. 28 and Feb. 4 
respectively, Mr. C. R. Darling did not say much of direct interest 
to gas engineers, there were, nevertheless, one or two points to 
which attention may be directed. 








The second lecture was devoted solely to an explanation and 
demonstration of thermal products and of the oxy-acetylene blow- 
ipe, and in connection with the cutting of iron plates by the 
atter. The lecturer pointed out how this use of the blow-pipe is 
due to Mr. Fletcher, of Warrington, whose work with gas-burners 
generally had been of very greatservice. Mr. Fletcher discovered 
that when using an ordinary oxy-coalgas blow-pipe, if the metal 
was made very hot and a large supply of oxygen was then turned 
on, it was possible to burn holes in a metal plate. This discovery 
of Fletcher’s, however, was not put to any practical use for a long 
time; but the oxy-acetylene blow-pipe made the operation a very 
simple one. The use of the oxy-acetylene blow-pipe was then 
demonstrated. As to which was the best method of welding— 
oxy-hydrogen, oxy-acetylene, or electrtcity—he would not venture 
anopinion. There were cases in which either system had the advan- 
tage, and there were also instances in which all three would be 
equally useful. In this case, the experience of user must deter- 
mine, having regard to all the conditions. All three systems had 
proved of extreme value in shipyards during the war. 

The final lecture was devoted to a consideration of the products 
of the electric furnace ; special reference being made to vitreous 
silica ware, calcium carbide, carborundum, and alundum. The 
future of high-temperature processes in this country depended 






















upon cheap electric power. At present, we could not compete 
with high-temperature products made on the Continent and in 
America, where, on account of ample water power, electricity 
could be obtained at prices far below those ruling in this country 
when produced by coal. Schemes had been put forward from 
time to time for distilling coal in such a way that the bye-products 
would bring in more than the original cost of material; leaving 
the heat for nothing, and available to generate cheap electric 

ower. He did not wish to say that this was an impossibility ; 

ut so far all such schemes had failed for one reason or another. 
There were schemes now in the air for making calcium carbide 
on a large scale, starting with coal and obtaining all kinds of 
bye-products and generating electricity at such a very low cost 
that it would be possible to compete with the imported carbide. 
It might be done; but it was one of those cases where it was 
well to wait and see. One of the most feasible suggestions for 
producing cheap electric power for high temperature purposes 
had been made by Mr. Bingham. His idea was to utilize the 
waste heat in blast-furnace gases. Mr. Bingham calculated 
that in this way electricity could be generated at ,',d. per unit, 
and that, after making allowance for freight, calcium carbide 
could be manufactured in this country under these conditions at 
a price which would enable it to compete with that coming from 
abroad. The development of the water power of this country, 
such as it was, was hampered by the necessity for payments to 
the owners of the land on whose property the water was; and it 
might be necessary to consider whether payment for such rights 
should not be abolished. We had only scratched the surface of 
high-temperature work, with which there were immense possibili- 
ties. The great acetylene industry had been rendered possible 
by high-temperature work in the manufacture of calcium carbide ; 
and there was still much to be done. He looked forward to funds 
being placed at the disposal of Universities and Technical Colleges 
for such researches to be carried on. The National Physical 
Laboratory ought to have a complete high-temperature experi- 
mental plant, so that we should be able to hold our own in any 
future developments in this direction. 








Gas-Mantle Lighting Conditions in the United States. 


The United States Bureau of Standards have issued a “ Tech- 
nologic Paper” dealing with the gas-mantle lighting conditions 
in ten large cities of the United States, together with an abstract. 
From them it appears that, as a result of a careful inspection of 
about 4500 gas-mantle lamps in service, a summary is available 
of the condition of mantles, glassware, pilot light, and other par- 
ticulars, showing to what extent the customer benefited through 
periodic maintenance service. By these observations it is found 
that a lamp not on regular maintenance is likely to be defective 
five-and-a-half times as frequently as a lamp which is regularly 
maintained. Also, it is shown that, on the average, one in three 
of the lamps on regular maintenance was not in good condition ; 
whereas the defects noted in lamps not so maintained average 
more than one for every lamp. 


atti 
—_— 


Increased Production of Natural Gas in America. 


Statistics compiled by Mr. J. D. Northrop, of the United States 
Geological Survey (Department of the Interior), and issued last 
November, showed that the volume of natural gas commercially 
utilized in the United States in 1916 was greater than in any other 
year in the history of the natural-gas industry. The volume used, 
which amounted to over 753,170 million c.ft., constituted a new 
record—exceeding by nearly 125,000 millions, or 20 p.ct., the 
former record, established in 1915. The average price of the gas 
at the point of consumption was 15'96 c. per 1000 c.ft.; and its 
total market value was $120,227,468—a loss of 0°16 c. in unit-price, 
but a gain of $18,915,087, or 18°6 p.ct., in total value as compared 
with 1915. The general increase in production was attributed 
principally to an enormous expansion of the casing-head gasoline 
industry in all natural gas-producing States, and to a greatly 
augmented demand for natural gas as fuel by industries engaged 
in the manufacture of munitions of war. The influence of this 
demand is shown in the increase in the volume of gas distributed 
to industrial consumers, and in the increase in the value of gas 
consumed; its effect being sufficient to lower the average price per 
1000 c.ft. of all gas sold in 1916 by 1 p.ct. compared with 1915. 





> 
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The next meeting of the ninth session of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society will take place at the Royal Society of Arts, 
Adelphi, on Tuesday, the 26th inst., when a paper entitled “A 
Survey of Methods of Directing and Concentrating Light” will 
be read by Lt.-Commander Haydn T. Harrison, R.N.V.R. 


Writing in the “ Mining and Scientific Press,” of America, Mr. 
M. A. Allen says it is a question whether the trinitrotoluol which 
is being recovered at the bye-product coking plants cannot after 
the war be put on the market in competition with dynamite as a 
commercial explosive. On the face of the matter, trinitrotoluol 
is a much more desirable commercial explosive than nitro- 
glycerine. It does not freeze, does not melt until a temperature 
of 81° C. is reached, and does not ignite until a temperature of 300° 
is reached, and even then does not explode. 
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NOTES ON GAS DISTRIBUTION, 


By J. W. THorney, of Salford. 


[A Paper read before the Manchester and District Junior Gas 
Association, Feb. 2.] 


In these few notes on gas distribution, I have avoided much 
discussion of ordinary routine work common to most under- 
takings, and have endeavoured rather to confine my remarks to 
those which I hope will prove helpful to some concerned in the 
working of departments connected with this particular section of 
gas engineering. It is obvious that without the demand for a 
supply of gas, the most excellent methods of carbonizing will be 
of no avail; and this demand it is, to a great extent, the duty of 
the distribution engineer to create and maintain. This position 
is year by year becoming of greater importance and responsibility, 
and upon the efficient carrying out of his various duties much of 
the success of the department depends. The many increasing 
varieties and improved forms of construction of gas-consuming 
apparatus over those in vogue (say) ten years ago call for more 
scientific methods of control and operation on the part of those 
in charge than were existent in years gone by, when rule-of-thumb 
was the order of the day. The best advertisement gas can have 
is, by ensuring an efficient service, to have satisfied consumers; 
and, without particularly considering new inventions and drastic 
changes, much can be done by bringing present systems up to the 
point of highest efficiency. ~ 

The first essential is the maintenance of an adequate and effi- 
cient staff to ensure proper supervision of the work to be carried 
out; so that by suitable instructions, perfect arrangements, and 
proper supervision, all work shall be done in as speedy and satis- 
factory a manner as possible. In large areas of supply, the total 
area will be subdivided into suitable districts, each with a super- 
visor, responsible to the chief distribution engineer for all work 


carried out, and he, in turn, to those in higher authority, where 
such exist. 





RECORDING POSITION OF MAINs. 


A complete set of 6 in., y4o5, and 545 scale Ordnance maps 
must be kept, whereon are recorded particulars of mains laid or 
relaid, with pressures at important points at some particular time 
of the day when the pressure is constant at the works and the 
mains passing their full quantity of gas. Any weakness may be 
thus located, and the effect also of varying altitudes on pressure 
noted. On the 6 in. scale maps the trunk mains with valves and 
governors should be recorded; the gas from each separate gover- 
nor being shown by different coloured inks, so that it can be seen 
at a glance where gas in oné set of mains from one governor 
meets with another—being only separated by the respective valves. 
This will minimize the risk of connecting-up gases from two sepa- 
rate governors in error, and thus throwing the governors out of 
balance. It will also assist the operation of the respective valves, 
in case it should be found desirable for any particular purpose to 
pass gas from one district to another for the time being. 

On the 55, scale map the general run of the mains should be 
shown, with their respective sizes. When new work is to be car- 
ried out, these maps are convenient for making sketches from 
with details showing the relation between the proposed cost and 
the prospective income. All new property built should be care- 
fully measured up and recorded on the maps, so as to bring them 
properly up to date ; while on the s§5 scale maps details of the 
more important mains should beshown. A record in alphabetical 
book form, in proper registers made for this purpose, should be 
kept giving particulars of all mains laid—such as date, size, posi- 
tion, foreman in charge of work, and value of same. These are 
absolutely essential. 

All valves, and, if possible, syphon pots, should have a neat 
metal plate attached to the wall, &c., showing their position and 
size. The valves should be examined and cleaned periodically, to 
ensure that they are in perfect working order. 

Care should be taken that only as many men as can be fully 
employed should be engaged to carry out any particular piece of 
“work—either too many or too few adding to the cost of the work 
or delaying itscompletion. For ordinary service complaints, (say) 
three or four men, laying 4-in. or 6-in. mains, six to ten men, and 
so on; while for larger sizes, such as 30 in. to 36 in. mains, from 

thirty to forty men. 

During times of slackness, it is advisable to have meters and 
services overhauled and painted, and any pipes taken up in fair 
condition cleaned, cut, rescrewed, and painted, and short pieces, 
&c., made from them; also any main pipes, &c., lying in the stock 
yard should be treated with some form of preservative to prevent 
rusting inside, and things generally brought up to concert pitch. 
A mixture composed of tallow, paraffin, and engine oil, in the 
a of 6, 7, 34 parts by weight respectively, will be found 
perfectly satisfactory. The mixture should be applied with a 
brush, cold, after the pipes have been thoroughly cleaned, and 
renewed every two to three years. 

With some undertakings it is the practice to bring in meters 
and cookers immediately upon a house becoming empty ; others 
leave them in for a definite period; while many undertakings 
leave these appliances in indefinitely, except in cases where the 
property is coming down, or tenants request them to be taken 
away for some specific reason. There is something to be said 
for each particular method; but there can be no doubt that a 





great expense is entailed where the apparatus is removed imme- 
diately, as the majority will have to be refixed in a very short 
time. The amount of labour alone, fixing and cutting-off, exclu- 
sive of cartage, will be (approximately) as shown. 


Per 1000. 
Meters. Cookers. 
Fixing, 250 days ee 266 days One fitter and assistant. 
Removing, too days .. 195°". Two men. 


[Day of (say) nine working 

hours average each. | 
It is surely worth going to some trouble to devise a satisfactory 
system to avoid this. Some undertakings have a tap on the ser- 
vice to shut-off the supply from the outside upon a tenant leaving; 
while others place a cork in the meter outlet. Ora form of lock- 
tap may be used to prevent unauthorized persons using the gas. 
Circumstances, of course, govern particular cases. 

Estimates for work to be done should be given with the greatest 
care, with an excess allowance for contingencies in favour of the 
undertaking. A consumer is, naturally, always willing for the 
charge to be reduced, but not increased. 


Length of Pipe in Yards. 
0 5 10 20 30 40 50 Yards 
Cubre Ft 
pr. Hour. 







800 





from Small Pipes (Iron) 


Volumes of Ges Sp:Gr.04 Discharged in Cubic Feet per Hour. 


i) és 
50 Yards. 


a ee 20 30 40 
Fig. 1. 


Pipes ample in size for the work required of them, so as to avoid 
an unnecessary loss of pressure, should be insisted upon; and no 
hesitation need occur in running the next size larger where the 
smaller sized, pipe will be taxed to its maximum, as corrosion, 
condensation, and deposit occur, which all tend to reduce the 
effective area of the pipes. Reliable formula for small pipes are 
rather complicated. In fig. 1 is given a diagram showing the sizes 
of pipe from } in. to 2 in. necessary to do a stated amount of work 
with a pressure drop of o'1 in. [for a drop of o'2 in. x the quan- 
tity shown by 1°414], an amount of fall which it is not advisable 
to exceed for practical purposes. These figures have stood the 
test of many years’ working. The figures in the small circles with 
arrows, to the right of the diagram, indicate the size of pipe as found 
from Dr. Pole’s formula, using the constant 1360. The following 
formula given by Mr. A. Forshaw, M.Sc., in his Manchester Uni- 
versity lecture on March 2, 1912, to which I have added a few 
further details, will be found useful in determining the discharge 
of gas from nipples and orffices : : 

First, find the height in feet of a column of the gas which will 


balance a column of water 1 in. high, as follows: —_ 
p. gr. of gas. 








If we consider the gas as falling from this height /, it will attain 
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a velocity of 8 x /h = K feet per second. This is the velocity 
under a pressure of 1 in. water column, and K x by the square 
root of the pressure in inches of water gives the velocity of the 
gas at that pressure V = K x /p. From V we can calculate 
the size of the hole from the consumption, or vice versa, from the 
following equation: 


Q=VxAxc. 
Where Q = Quantity of gas in cubic feet per second. 
V = Velocity. 
A = Area of hole in square feet. 
C = Correction for orifice length. 


K for gas having sp. gr. of *40 = 104°6. 
” ” ” ” *43 = 100°0. 
” ” ” ” "45 = 98°6. 
” ” ” ” "50 = 93'5- 
” ” my ” = 85°4. 
Petrol air gas (rich). . . ‘803 = 73°8. 

” »» (poor) . . ‘900= 69°7. 


The correction C is very important, and the smoothness of the 
edges especially in very small holes has a marked effect. 


Vena contracta, orifice atcistern . . . C. = ‘g7 (A) 
Converging mouthpiece, angle 133° . . ,, = ‘94 (B) 
Diverging 5° broadend ..... . » = °5§ (C) 
Cylindrical, bore4 to1-3 length. . . ,, = ‘*81 

” ” z to I-12 ” ° ° . oo 77 }(D) 

” sy I-13 to 1-24 ” . . . en *73) 
Short tube projecting inwards . + = °6O E) 
Orifice in thin plate » = °62 x 





ian 
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Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


In connection with this question of discharges from pipes, the 
following may prove of interest. A 3-in. cast-iron main (actually 
= in. diameter), 400 yds. long, when discharging gas at the rate 
of— 

A. 960 c.ft. per hour was found to lose 5-1oths pressure between the inlet 

and outlet. 

B. 823 c.ft. per hour was found to lose 34-1oths pressure between the inlet 

and outlet. 

C. 700 c.ft. per hour was found to lose 24-1oths pressure between the inlet 

and outlet. 


There were one branch and four quarter-bends in the length 
of main, which rose 10 ft. from inlet to outlet. The first item— 
i.¢., bends, &c.—would cause a pressure loss of about 0'082 in., 
0°058 in., and o'o41 in. respectively, which will have to be de- 
ducted from the loss above shown, and the second item (eleva- 
tion) would give an increase of approximately 1-1oth in. pressure 
which was lost, and must be added to the pressure drop, as shown 
by the gauges, when calculating the discharge from the formula. 
With gas of *5 sp. gr., Dr. Pole’s formula applied to the above 
gives for— 

A. 937 c.ft. per hour (net pressure drop = 052). 
B. ” ” ” ” ” = 0°39). 
C. 722 ,, we oe ‘ 1» =0°3T). 

Using the new constant of 1148 in place of 1360, as suggested 
in several books, the amended formula would give for A 797, 
B 687, and C 611 c.ft. per hour, which is certainly not an im- 
provement. Probably this new constant refers to very small 
pipes only. 

It costs very little more for labour to run a larger than a smaller 
sized pipe, with many advantages in favour of the former. Some 
comparative costs are given, showing the amount of the difference 
between laying and relaying a 4-in. and a 6-in. cast-iron pipe as 
stated. The prices include all costs other than the pipe, connec- 
tions, and reinstating : 


4-in. mains, new . . 2s. per yard (net) Prices are an 
Do. relaid . 2s. 6d. ,, ss average over 

6-in. do, a re 15,000 yards at 
Do. relaid . 3s. 6d. ,, °° pre-war rates, 


It will be seen that, even in the case of a 6-in. main, the excess 


Cost over the 4-in, is so small for labour, &c., as to be practically 








4 


negligible. All holes in mains, &c., should preferably be drilled, 
not cut. Cutting always allows some amount of gas to escape, 
in addition to the danger of fracturing the pipe; and when it is 
remembered a 1-in. hole, with gas of ‘50 sp. gr. at 2-in. pressure, 
will pass about 1620 c.ft. per hour, it can easily be seen that 
money can be lost, in addition to the danger of gas accumulating, 
especially in confined spaces. ‘The best form of drill is that of a 
combined drill and tap type. A 2-in. hole can be comfortably 
put in a 6-in. main and screwed in 20 mins. 

It is good practice not to exceed in size of hole one-third the 
diameter of the pipe to be drilled up to (say) 9-in pipes. When 
this limit is reached, a diminishing elbow, with the end screwed 
into the main the next size smaller than the actual service, may 
often be used—the temporary restriction making no material 
difference in the quantity of gas passed. To make this clearer, 
in taking a 1}-in. service off a 3-in. main a 1-in. hole can be made, 
and a 1}-in. X 1-in. diminisher or elbow used at the main end. 
Slow bends should be used in preference to sharp elbows, though 
elbows often make a neater job. Still, pressure is usually valu- 
able ; and we are told by Mr. F. S. Cripps, that the back-pressure 
from a sharp corner bend is fourteen times that of an ordinary 
quarter bend, which is a considerable difference. Applying this 
rule and the formula given by Mr. Cripps to a 1-in. pipe, 20 yds. 
long, with three sharp elbows, discharging gas at 100 c.ft. per 
hour, we get an amount of back-pressure equal to 1-10th more 
than that from a straight pipe under similar conditions. In ad- 
dition, these sharp elbows are all favourable spots for the initial 
stages of naphthalene formation, &c. 

All metal from which cast-iron pipes are cast should meet the 
following specification: Test bars, 3 ft.6in. x 2 in. x 1 in. placed 
on supports 36in. apart, should bear a weight of 28 to 30cwt. for 
twenty-four hours, and have a tensile strength of from 8 to 10 
tons. Straight pipes to be cast vertically, with the socket end 
down, and afterwards tested to a pressure of, for gas, 400 ft. head 
of water, or 174 lbs. per square inch, and while under pressure 
smartly rapped with a 3 lb. or 4 lb. hammer, which will have the 
effect of revealing blow holes, &c. Gas-pipes should be coated 
with Dr. Angus Smith’s solution on the outsideonly. The follow- 
ing table shows the average weights, thicknesses, and lengths of 
the usual cast-iron pipes. 


Approximate Weights of Various Cast-Iron Open Socket Pipes. 


























—_ Thick | Weight | Depth of Jointi 
1CK- i i el t e ° olntin, 
——} ~mess. | Weegee ae of Lead Socket. Space. 
Bore. | Length. per Joint. 
In. Ft. In. Cwt. Qrs. Lbs. Lbs. In, In. 
2 6 is | oO I 22 2°00 3 mY) 
3 9 44 I ° ° 3°25 32 = 
4 9 7. | 8 I 14 4°60 4 % 
6 12 s- is ° 20 8°20 4% a 
8 12 48 0C«“|‘ (a 4 2 2 9°50 ee . 
10 me 4 | 6 ° 2 15°00 oe | 
12 a a ee ° 19°40 4 | 
15 $ II ° 14 24°2 oo” | 
18 fi 14 2 14 29 5 ee 
24 q 21 I ° 42°5 42 
30 & 30 3 A 54°09 | «65 
36 I 42 ° 14 68°0 | 5% 
aes - # vers 








PosITION OF LAYING MAINs. 


In new roads and streets it is a good plan to lay all mains in a 
definite position—say, in the footpath, 1 ft. from the curb and 
2 ft. deep, as the case may be. In cases where roads are con- 
creted, a duplicate main, one on either side, may be laid. This 
does away with the majority of crossings, and makes the location 
of escapes an easier operation. The finding of escapes in a con- 
creted roadway from a leaky crossing is often a troublesome job. 
Mains are preferably laid in footpaths, as there is less vibration, 
reinstating is cheaper, and working is generally found to be more 
convenient. 

Before laying gas-mains in position, the pipes should be sounded 
by rapping with a hammer. This will save much trouble later 
should a pipe have been fractured. All pipes should have a fall 
of not less than 1 in. in 12 ft. When the flow of gas is in the 
direction of the fall, this amount may safely be reduced. 

Where the trench bottom is of an unstable nature, it should be 
properly strengthened and made firm with suitable materials, 
such as battens of wood, concrete, &c. 

When stopping the flow of gas in mains, especially large ones, 
for any particular purpose, use two bladders at each side. If 
thought advisable, an iron bar or piece of }in. to 1 in. service 
pipe screwed into a bushing, and fixed in the main, will further 
support the bags against (say) 3 in. pressures. 

After piecing-up, care must be taken to allow the air to blow 
from the main. Where it is thought advisable to test a length of 
new pipe for any particular purpose, a simple way is as follows 
(see fig. 3): Take a 4-in. or 6-in. gauge and fill it with mercury 
sufficient to show 2 in., or 1 lb., pressure per square inch. After 
fixing and blowing-up to this pressure, any leakage will be shown 
by the mercury falling. A fall of 1-1oth in mercury in 5 minutes 
will indicate an escape of air at the rate of 0°31 p.ct. volume of 
the pipe contents in this time, or 3°72 p.ct. volume of the pi 
contents per hour. A fall of 2-10ths will be equal approximately 
to double this—of course, within limits. If desired, tests can be 
made at higher pressure on similar lines with a correspondingly 
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increased percentage volume escape. Where it is desired to test 
at pressures up to (say) 50 lbs. per square inch or more, care must 


be taken, in addition to using a suitable gauge, that the plugs or | 


caps are made thoroughly sound at the ends of the pipe, and, in 
addition, some form of special clip used to make the caps, &c., 
secure. Where there is much subsidence of grouud, 9-ft. pipes 
are preferable to 12-ft. ones; the greater number of joints allow- 
ing more play than fewer. In the case of large mains, however, 
a certain number—depending on the extent of the subsidence of 
the ground—of some form of expansion joints are advisable. It 
is often necessary to know the safe load that ropes and chains 
will carry when used as slings, &c.; and the following formula for 
chains, and the table for ropes, may prove useful: 
Close link chains L = 7'111 d? when L = the safe load in 
tons and d = the diameter of 
the chain in inches. 


Working Load of Hemp Ropes in Tons (One-Sixth Breaking Stress). 





Girth, Inches . 





| | ta 
° | rin.| 2in. | 3 in.| 4 in. 5 in, 6in.| 7 in. | 8in.} gin. | ro in. 








“a 
- |O°r jo'4 jo'g | 1°6 | 
. |0°016)0° 184/90" 414; 0°73) 


| 


5 | 3'6| 4°9 | 64 | 8'x |10°0 

15| 1°65) 2°25) 2°94] 3'72| 4°6 

80) 1°15} 1°56] 2°04] 2°60] 3°2 

+ |0°O70|0*240/0°62 | 0°97 55| 2°12| 2°91| 3°49] 4°08] 4°84 
} | | 


Best hemp . 
G 


2° 

” = 
Common hemp |0'032/0'128\0° 288) 0°51! o° 
Manilla . r 


All service pipes should be of steam strength; the slightly in- 
creased cost being amply compensated for by the longer life of the 
pipes. Nothing less than } in. services should be run unless for 
such cases as lamp columns, when }in.is permissible. Where a fall 
cannot be got to the main, a syphon must be fixed at the lowest 
point, and two connectors used, except on short services—one at 
the main and the other at the meter end—to facilitate cleaning 
out the service when necessary. A force pump must never be 
employed without disconnecting here, so as to get a clear way 
through; otherwise the obstruction will be forced back in the 
main, which is almost as great an evil as being in the service. 
The male thread of all pipes should be painted before screwing- 
up. In the case of large services—3in., 4 in., 6in., &c.—it is 
advisable to fix a valve outside, in case of fire; the heads of all 
valve spindles being the same size, so as to allow of one common 
sized key. 

The following table will be found useful in laying crossings, or 
in cases where it is desired to lay one pipe to supply a number of 
smaller pipes. It is based on the discharge of gas, and not on 
the area of the pipes. 














| 
Sizes 
No, | 
#1n. In. | In. | rin, | 2 In. 
In In. In. In. F In, : 
2 = = 1}|=2 = 2 = 3 ] The nearest common 
3 =14)/=15|=2 = 3 = 3 || size. 
4 =13/=>2 |/=2 = 3 | =4 |; (Example: Three 1 in. 
5 =m)/=2 ,/=3 )/=3 |=4 \) services require 14 in. 
6 = Hi/=2 |} =3/=3 pee | pipe to feed them.) 
s - 
METERS. 


In discussing meters, one’s thoughts naturally turn to the re- 
spective merits of dry and wet meters. Undoubtedly each has its 
own particular advantages. The dry meter is lighter, more com- 
pact, more convenient to handle, and does not require watering ; 
while the initial cost is considerably reduced. There is also less 
trouble from frost or condensation ; and these meters will stand 
decidedly more pressure—up to (say) 13 inches—than wet meters. 
The less weight and size of dry meters are certainly advantages, 
as wet meters are both heavy and bulky—and meter space is often 
an important consideration—while the average ratio of cost against 
wet meters is, for 3-light to 150-light sizes, about 1'0: 1°6. Not 





| 


| loss of revenue. 








requiring watering considerably reduces the attendance that is 
required, 
TeEsTING METERs. 


It is advisable, however, to have these meters tested in situ, 
at certain intervals, as thought proper. In this test—not alto- 
gether for accuracy of registration but more to see if the meter is 
passing small quantities of gas without recording it—a small light 
left on for a time, or a specific gravity gauge used on one of the 
burners, will meet the case. It these gauges are calibrated with 
a gas having the same specific gravity as the one under test, they 
are very accurate. It will be desirable to test for accuracy of 
registration (say) at least every seven years, either by meter in 
situ, or-taking the meter out to be properly tested on stone. In 
exposed conditions, or when condensation in the fittings is trouble- 
some, the dry meter has also advantages, though, generally speak- 
ing, a position of medium temperature, where it is dry, is desirable. 
When the pipes in buildings fall towards the meter, it is better to 
place a syphon on the-outlet, to prevent condensation finding its 
way into the meter. The fact that a dry meter will stand up to 
13 in. pressure, as against generally speaking 4 in. in the case of 
a wet meter, is a point which may prove valuable, especially in 
the near future when higher—and it is to be hoped more constant 
—-pressures will be the rule instead of the exception as at present. 
The last item, that of initial cost, speaks for itself. 

Wet meters probably have greater accuracy of registration and 
a longer life than dry meters, and are more suitable for damp 
positions; while the cost for repairs comes in somewhat less. 

When fixing meters, especialiy large ones with iron connections, 
always put 2 in. holes in the inlet and outlet connections for taking 
pressures, as, if anything goes wrong later, this is often a great 
convenience, and saves time. 

When large meters are fixed and the revenue from the gas con- 
sumed through them is not sufficient to compensate for the ex- 
penditure, it is advisable to charge a certain rental for meter hire. 


IMPORTANCE OF METERS OF PROPER CAPACITY. 


The following table gives most of the particulars required in 
dealing with the fixing of meters, &c.—though dimensions of 
various makes differ slightly—and also the size of meter advisable 
to ensure a satisfactory supply to gas-engines. Dry meters only 
should be used for this purpose. 

It would simplify matters if meter capacities were stated in 
terms of cubic feet per hour, instead of the number of lights. 
Meters will, of course, pass more than the quantity above shown 
per hour. But the greater the quantity passed, the greater the 
loss of pressure between the inlet and the outlet; while if the 
normal quantity is much exceeded, the meter is likely to register 
slow. 

When fixing meters for a supply of gas to engines, dry meters 
ample in size must always be used. If meters are overworked, 
the registration is proportionately slow, though not strictly so, as 
the normal quantity of gas passed is exceeded ; and this will mean 
As a gas-engine is only taking gas part of the 
time it is working, it follows that the capacity of the meter in 
cubic feet per hour should always exceed the quantity of gas in 
cubic feet the engine is using per hour; the engine gas-bag filling 
only when the engine is on the compression, expansion, and 
exhaust strokes (approximately). The size of the meter may be 
found by multiplying the quantity used by the engine in cubic 
Q x 1°33 


feet per hour by 1°33 and dividing, by 6—viz., 6 


= size 
of meter. 

In meters used for filling motor gas-bags, care must be taken 
that the meter is not overworked, as referred to previously, as, 
in addition to causing increased wear and tear on them (therefore 
shorter life), the registration will be slow in proportion to the 
amount the meter is overworked. For instance, a 300-light meter 
at 37-10ths inlet pressure will pass about 2640 c.ft. per hour with 
an outlet diminished to 2 in.; and as the normal capacity of the 
meter is only 1800 c.ft. per hour, it can be seen that it will always 


Particulars of Wet and Dry Meters. 





| win | | Dry 








Dimensions oF METERS. 





Size Size Size of | Supply | Capacity | Meters. | —— ag te es ET ee OG gee re = 
of ° Inlet and | Gam of Meter | — " Dry. Wet. 
Meter, | . Service. Outlet. Engine | per Hour. | —* 
Up to oOo errr peer 3 |. 
| | Height. | Breadth. | Depth. Height. Breadth. Depth. 
In. In. | B.H.P, C.Ft. In. In. | In. | In. In. | In. In. 
3 light . } Wi BR ri 18 | ais 153 114 84 173 12 9} 
5 » i 3 14 30 168 | 12 | ry 18 | 14} II 
10 I I 3 60 1ot | 14% 10% 204 163 12} 
20 1» 1} 1} 6 120 234 183 | 123 244 20 164 
30 1h 1k 9 180 264 20} 15} 273 224 183 
5° 14 1h 15 300 32 254 18 318 253 223 
60 1} 18 18 360 34 274 203 324 27 2 
So : : 24 180 398 31 23 334 29 27 
100 2 2 30 600 | ve 41f 324 25% 368 | 323 29% 
150 3 Cl 3 45 900 34 513 42 20 424 | 373 33 
200 3 Pag 60 1200 384 56% 424 | 30 45t | 393 362 
250 ,, 4 | 4 75 | 1500 | 388 584 th. |. . 30 49i | 443 40% 
300, 4 Lessa go eae eee 624 | 468 | 334 492 | 44% 45% 
400 , 5 5 120 | 2400 48 70k 504 40 583 | 51 52 
500 6 ‘ete 150 | 3000 2 774 ee ag v i 
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be advisable to reduce the full. amount the meter is capable of 
passing with open outlet by some suitable arrangement, such as a 
diminisher on the outlet, to bring it near the normal quantity. 
There ought not to be a loss of more than 2-1oths pressure between 
the inlet and the outlet, generally speaking, when a meter is 


passing the full quantity of gas required, or a maximum at the 
outside, of 3-1oths. 


APPROXIMATE CoNsumpTION By GAs APPARATUS. 


The approxjmate consumptions of the following apparatus will 
be found useful to determine the size of meters and services: 


Approximate 








Apparatus, | pray cere ng eo Remarks. 
| per Hour. 
Incandescent burners 3) to 5 each | Ordinary type 
Boiling burners . . . | 12 | 5 in, 
ce Pre ee eee 18 | I2 in. 
Prepayment cooker. . 65 | All burners on 
COPE A ke, aie 8 go | First size ,, 
Sa Pasa eg Sa ahaa 100 | Second ,,__,, 
aR tae te ak a 120 | nr a es 
v7 hl ee a ee 175 Large ,, *” 
ee a ae 2 | Per 36-in. double loop 
Geyser. . .... 180 | 3 quarts boiling water per min. 
Circulator (fullon) . . 50 | (20 gallons storage tank ) from cold 
or cylinder - to 150° 
a " og 100 |\4o gallons ,, - Fahr.* 
ieee ic. <. oe 24 | toin. 
oY ee Ce eer nee 34 | 14 in. 
” ” . e . ° ° 4t | 17 in. 
"oo moe cat er Oe 51 | 2rin. 
op MOUS 2 se 6 | Ordinary type 
Tinman’s soldering iron 
store. . . .. . 27 | For 2 irons 
Gas-engines . . ‘ 20 | Per B.H.P. average 
», Wash boiler (full on) 35 | 8 gallon type 


Japanning oven 


j 175 | 6 ft. x 5 ft. x § ft. 
Gas-furnace 500 Crucible type, for copper, brass, 
2 Saas US 
” ” 650 | ” ” ae. 
” ” 1009 a” of s 0 a 


* The consumption required to maintain at 150° Fahr, will only be one-tenth of this, 


Room HEAatTING. 


The following experiment of heating a room with a 14 in. gas- 


Applying the usual heating formula to this case. 








"mC Deg ; 
J ’ J 
Ft. Sq. B.Th.U. Fahr. B.Th.U, 
Walls .. 190 (9 in. thick) °34 x I2°2 = 788°12 
; 234 (44imn. yy ) "52 X 12°2.= 1484°59 
Floor .. 1¢o x 25 xX 12°2 488°00 
Window.. 28°5 x '75 x 12°2 = 608°47 
Door 16'0 x *52 xX 12°2 101 60 
Air.. ae 1395 * 3 x *o2 X 12°2 = 102I°I4 
Ceiling .. 160 x "50 X I122= 97600 
5467°83 10 p.ct. for northerly 
aspect. 
= 546°78 
Total B.Th.U. = €o14°G1 = 12°53 c. ft. per hour. 
480 


Assuming an efficiency of 60 p.ct. for this fire, we arrive at the 


sum of 17°53 x 100 
60 


= 21 c.ft. per hour to maintain a tempera- 
ture of 12°2° Fahr. over the outside temperature for the above 
conditions. A portion of the heat units used above would be 
expended in heating the contents (the furniture, &c.) of the room 
(equal to about 8 cwt. at an average sp. heat of *55), or 12'5 c.ft. 
of gas (assuming these to have been raised to the same tempera- 
ture as the air of the room). 

Note.—The above absorption factors are British thermal units 
per square foot of surface required per 1° Fahr. difference be- 
tween the outside and inside temperatures. It will be noticed that 
the average initial temperatures were 55'2° and 61°5° Fahr. for 
the outside and inside respectively. Therefore the consumption 
shown above has been based on the net average increase of tem- 
perature which would be due to the combustion of the gas in the 
room, instead of the difference between the final inside and the 
outside temperatures. 

The following are the results of a further test of the same fire 
I was able to make at the end of December under identical con- 
ditions, with the exception of the weather, which was much colder. 
The average net increase in temperature of the room due to the 
actual combustion of the gas was 12°3° Fahr., and the average 
consumption of gas 34'7 c.ft. per hour. The formula applied to 
these conditions as before gives practically the same consumption, 
as can be seen; the average increase of temperature in the room 
being only o'1° Fahr. more, for an additional o’6 c.ft. of gas. 


: Pie EE Pa 
| Thermometers Fixed at— 


















































> _| Average 
. : > .s -———------ — - - PF. 
fire having ten teats, height of fuel 74 in., under the conditions Ti - Tempore 
stated, may prove of interest: Room heated, 16 ft. x 9 ft. x 11 ft.; eames, | Soom 
° peta- — 
window area, 28} sq. ft.; door, 16 sq. ft. North aspect, one out- ture. | Fahr. 
side wall. Air change assumed three times per hour. The ther- as pe Pa : 2 ; 
mometers were suspended 5 ft. high, and all tested before using 
“ - A.M. Deg Deg. | Deg. Deg. Deg Deg Deg. 
and found correct, with the exception of C, which registered 9.0 | 34°7 46°5 | 48°'0 48'0 48°5 17°5 47°9 
:° Fahr. low. This was allowed forin the reading. The experi- 9.15 ” 48°2 | 52°0 | 52°0 | 52°5 510 51°5 
ment is of interest particularly in showing the rate and manner 9-30 ” 49°5 | 53°5 | 54°° | S5"O | 53°2 53°4 
of the initial heating-up. The pressure of gas was 19-1oths, and | ,°°45 * oe Se i 3 ~ he 36°5 
the consumption an average of 34'1 c.ft. per hour, of a calorific value 10.30 rs 53°5 | 58°0 | 58°8 | 59°4  58°8 58°2 
(say) of 480 B.Th.U. net. [The radiants were red three-quarters II. 0 35°6 55°0 | 59°5 | 60°0 | 60°2 59°09 | 59°2 
of the way up to the top.] 11.30 35°8 | 55°4 | 60'r | 60°5 61°5 60°2 | 60'r 
12. 0 3 | 50 | Gora ‘} Gog, | Gers 60°4 | 60'2 
= 7 | “2 
Thermometers Fixed in Various Positions. | 5 Remarks. a ) | | 
Time. = Bt beaches miaitaiibs peraturel | I'l to’'r | 12*r | 12°5 130 12°9 12°3 
Gutside 20 Average ° Fahr. 
emp. } € T t \ 
A B c.| D E F 1.6 for Room. | ~ 
A.M. | Deg. Deg Deg | Deg Deg. Deg. ica: (likes Des GENERAL. 
Ae ped os 3 He 66's ool eal “a oes There can be no possible doubt that the use of gas for indus- 
9.30 55°60 65°50 | 68 To | 69:7 | 70"0 68-0 | 89 68°6 trial purposes is a field worth cultivating; but to secure the best 
9-45 | 55°60 | 65°50 | 70°00 | 70°5 | 72°0, 7o'o!| 8'5 70°1 results from apparatus generally, an adequate supply of gas at 
10. 0 56°00 | 66°70 | 71°20 | 72°0 | 72°5! 70°5 | 8°6 71't (say) 3-in. main pressure, and as nearly as possible constant in 
| | a pressure, calorific value, and quality is desirable. The use of 
alg, | 34°1 &e., is to m for the conv f 
10.30 | 56°30 | 68'50 | 72°50 | 73°8 74°0) 72°5|\ — vane motor vans, &c., is t = recommended fo = . —- 
II. © | 56°80 | 70°00 | 74°30 | 75°2 76'0| 76°0 | 68°2 74°8 cookers, meters, pipes, &c., to their respective destinations. e 
11,30 57°10 | 71°40 | 75°50 | 76°5 76°5| 76°0| — 75°6 cost is no greater as against horse haulage; while the increased 
12. © | 57°80 | 72°40 | 76°00 | 77°3  78'0 | 76°0 |102°3 76°3 facility of getting about in bad weather is a very important con- 
tear. 11 | ——— sideration. The size of motor advised is from 12 to 20 cwt., 
oFahr.| 2°60 | 10°65 | 14°75 | 16°3 | 16°0 | 4'2| — 14°8* depending on the nature of the work. The use of gas for motors 
| 





* Average increase in room, 14°8° Fahr. 
Average net temperature increase due to combustion of gas = 12°2° Fahr. 
This increase had nearly attained its maximum at 12 o'clock. 


The object of the above test was with the idea of helping one to 
make a more accurate application of heating formula to problems 
of this nature. I should certainly have preferred a colder day, 
when more normal temperatures could have been recorded with 
greater variation between the outside and the inside temperatures. 
But it was not available. The average temperature of a living 
room may be taken as about 65° Fahr, in summer and 62° Fahr. 
in winter. 

_The average temperatures for the room have been found by 
dividing the room into five sections and multiplying the thermo- 
meter reading by the area of each section, totalling-up and divid- 
ing by the total area of the room. 





asa fuel is also to be recommended, particularly with regard ‘to 
cost, though the system of carrying the gas in flexible bags at (say) 
3 in. pressure is both clumsy and crude, and doubtless is but a 
temporary measure. Steel cylinders, run down each side of the 
van or in other suitable positions, with gas at (say) 250 to 500 lbs. 
pressure, are preferable. The principal drawback is the short 
distance it is possible to travel for a proportionate amount of 
storage room for fuel as against petrol. Two cylinders, 7 ft. 
by 12 in., with convex ends, would carry about 360 c.ft. gas at 


_ 500 Ibs. pressure, and would require to be about 0°32-in. in thick- 


ness (factor of safety of 7). If made of mild steel, they would 
weigh nearly 3 cwt. each. With a special steel, however, this 
thickness and weight could be reduced. The size and shape of 
the reservoirs is quite an interesting problem, and will require to 
be considered carefully. The above is suggested as meeting many 
requirements. 

The actual mileage which can be covered by a motor vehicle 
on a given quantity of gas or petrol depends on various conditions 
—the weight of the vehicle and load carried, the nature of the road, 
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whether up hill or down, 'the skill of the driver, the power and con- 
dition of the engine, and also-the quality of the fuel, &c. But, 
taking average conditions, it is proved that 250 to 300 c.ft. of 500 
B.Th.U. net gas are equal to 1 gallon-of petrol. The compara- 
tive cost for fuel only can easily be worked out for any particular 
prices, which vary from time to time and in different towns. With 
gas at 3s. 2d. per 1000 c.ft.,and No. 2 petrol at 3s. per gallon 
wholesale, the ratio of cost is as 3:1 in favour of gas. These 
are prices obtaining at this particular time. When gas is supplied 
for which an inclusive charge covering labour costs, depreciation 
on plant, &¢., is required, a price of 6d. per 100 c.ft. is suggested 
as a covering one meeting these cases—this when the normal price 
of gas is about 4d. per 100 c.ft. In the case of a heavy lorry, from 
about ro to 12 miles per gallon, to 25 to 30 miles for alight vehicle 
of about 15 H.P., may be taken as representing the average mile- 
age per gallon for good petrol. The point in the whole question 
is whether this arrangement is merely a temporary expedient 
for the war, as the use of gas under pressure in cylinders would 
necessitate in most cases a different design in the construction of 
the car. If the use of gas as a fuel is only a temporary measure, 
it may not be worth while to do this. 

Distribution of gas at high pressure is a big proposition; and 
although we have recently put down a high-pressure main, space 
being limited, it would be preferable to make this the subject of a 
special paper. 

For lighting purposes, what would affect our revenue favourably, 
and give better satisfaction, are stronger mantles, and a more 
convenient method of attaching globes (with the exception of the 
excellent clip-ring of Bray’s, the bulk of globes are attached with 
screws, the cause of endless breakages through rigidity when 
extremes of temperature occur, as on lighting-up), and for many 
purposes standardized burners designed for a particular gas, &c., 
where systems of maintenance are in operation. Also some 
perfect form of lighting and extinguishing apparatus is urgently 
required, and, above all, a cheap gas, not necessarily of high 
candle or calorific power, but a fairly good one, constant in quality 
and composition. 


DISCUSSION. 


The PresIDENT (Mr. W. Buckley, of Manchester) said Mr. Thornley 
had read to them a most interesting and instructive paper. He must 
have gone to a great amount of trouble and been at considerable pains 
to have compiled such a contribution. 

Mr. J. B. Stewart (Rochdale) said he welcomed this, the first, op- 
portunity since he came South, to say a word about distribution, 
because it was a subject which appealed to him very much. He de- 
sired to ask the author whether he had not thought it well to coat 
the outsides of the mains which were standing instock. At Rochdale, 
in slack times, he had tried a solution of creosote and tar on the out- 
side of the pipes; and it had answered very well. He considered 
Mr. Thornley’s method of using a diminishing elbow in laying a service 
from a small main to be rather bad practice, as it made a “ bottle- 
neck,’’ which could not be tapped for the size of service required. 
The reduction, or restricted opening, would cause loss in pressure ; 
and in the case of a complaint from a consumer as to poor supply of 
gas, it would cause complications, as the inspector would report the 
size of the service, whereas the point of connection was smaller than 
the service. He quite agreed with the author as to the necessity for 
making a particularly good job where subsidences were feared. In 
Glasgow, where such events had occurred, in order to overcome the 
difficulty, shorter pipes had been used along with collars or thimbles. 
It was expensive ; but it saved the cost of new pipes. The collars, of 
course, ‘‘gave” more than the ordinary joints. The speaker went on 
to relate other experiences in Scotland, and cited another case where 
a steel main with joints caulked with lead wool had to be provided 
with cast-iron clips at the joints to prevent leakage; further settle- 
ment then .being taken up in the length of the steel main. He was 
glad the author had touched upon the question of meters for gas- 
engines, and was interested to find his experiences were similar to his 
own. He agreed with Mr. Thornley that it was certainly advisable to 
use larger sizes than those advised by the gas-engine makers, especi- 
ally when it was considered that practically all the gas consumed each 
hour was passed through the meter in twenty minutes, and not used 
in a continuous flow. 

Mr. W. L. Heacp (Preston) asked whether any meter-rents were 
charged in Salford. 

Mr. THoRNLEY said meter-rents were only charged in cases where 
the consumption did not justify the expenditure. With regard to Mr. 
Stewart’s observations as to coating the outsides of the pipes, he 
had not found it necessary to do this. As to the diminishing elbow, 
this was only a recommendation as a temporary expedient where the 
flow was restricted to such a small amount that it could be neglected 
altogether. It did not restrict the flow of gas at all, as the length of 
the diminished part was quite small. The Water Department of the 
Manchester Corporation had made considerable use of thimbles as 
expanding joints ; and they were very good ones, too. 

Mr, W. FLEtcHER (Liverpool) considered the loss in pressure due 
to the use of a diminishing elbow so low as to be negligible. His chief 
objection to employing such an elbow was the likelihood of naphtha- 
lene or other stoppages occurring in consequence of it. 

The PrEsIDENT referred to the high efficiency of the gas-fire cited 
by the author of the paper, and also the calorific value of the gas— 
480 B.Th.U. net. He would have liked to have gone fully into these 
matters had time permitted, as he had had the pleasure of carrying 
out many experiments in connection with gas-fires. He was, however, 
afraid that gas at 500 B.Th.U. net was as dead as the dodo, and they 
would never see gas of that quality again in this country—the tendency 
would be rather for the standard to go down than up. Owing, how- 
ever, to the restricted time for discussion of this matter, he was afraid 
he must defer his remarks to another meeting. 

Mr. J. Ropinson (Altrincham) said that he did not see why the 








small consumer should be penalized in regard to meter-rents as against 
the large consumer. Supposing a person temporarily had a small 
consumption, and then increased it, would he drop the meter hire? 
Again, there would be varying consumptions of gas in the quarters in 
which there was illness in a household, and so on. 

Mr. THorNnLEy said the idea was simply to impose meter-rents on 
people who used the meters as a stand-by. In such cases, the capital 
expenditure was not justified unless meter-rent was charged. 

Mr. J. Nicuot (Radcliffe) asked the author whether he used dif- 
ferent coloured inks on his plans so as to denote the different sizes of 
mains ; also whether it was the practice at Salford to lay a separate 
service to each house, and whether the service pipes were coated. 

Mr. THoRNLEY, replying to the President, said the reason he gave 
500 B.Th U. was that it was the figure quoted by the British Commer- 
cial Gas Association in their report as the standard in comparing it 
with petrol. 

The PrEsIDENT was understood to say this was the gross figure. 

Mr, THORNLEY said that at any rate there was not much in it—he 
had taken the round figure—that was all. In regard to Mr. Nichol’s 
questions, all the mains were denoted in one colour ; but the sizes 
were written on, and also the depths at important points. If the main 
was on the opposite side of the road, one crossing was taken over to 
supply two or three houses ; but if the mains were on the same side of 
the road as the house, a separate connection was made foreach. In 
regard to the third query, it was not the practice at Salford to use a 
solution, or any other kind of coating, upon the service-pipes. He 
concluded by expressing his thanks to the Chairman of the Salford 
Corporation Gas Committee (Alderman F. S. Phillips, J.P.) and the 
Gas Engineer (Mr. W. W. Woodward) for the facilities afforded him 
in the preparation of the paper. 


erent poe 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF CHEMISTS. 


The first meeting in London to discuss the proposal to form a 
British Association of Chemists was held on Monday of last week, 
at the Royal Society of Arts, under the auspices of the London 
Section of the Society of Chemical Industry. The meeting, which 
was presided over by Mr. A. Lina, Vice-Chairman of the Section, 
in the absence of the Chairman (Dr. Charles A. Keane) through 
indisposition, was extremely well attended. 


Prof. J. S. S. Brame, who opened the discussion, recounted what 
has taken place to date in the Provinces, pointing out that the move- 
ment was initiated in Birmingham some twelve months ago, and had 
been backed-up at subsequent meetings in Manchester, Liverpool, New- 
castle, and Huddersfield ; the aim being to weld together all classes of 
chemists, and to promote their interests. The objects of the Associa- 
tion were, first, to obtain a sole registration authority for chemists ; 
secondly, to obtain a legal definition of a chemist; thirdly, to obtain 
legislation whereby certain prescribed chemical operations should be 
under the direct control of a chemist ; and, fourthly, to raise the status of 
the chemist so as to secure a better proportion of good men, and thus to 
secure a more adequate supply of trained men. These objects to some 
extent covering the ground of the Institute of Chemistry, that body had 
been communicated with, mainly with the view of it becoming the re- 
gistration authority. The Institute had, however, declined to fall in line, 
for the reason that it claimed to already be such an authority through 
the medium of its ‘‘ A.I.C.’’ examinations. On the other matters the 
Institute had met the Association so far as it could, having regard to 
its Charter; but the fact was that the Institute, probably through the 
limitations of its Charter, had failed to keep in touch with the industrial 
chemist, upon whom everything depended if England were to meet the 
aggression of the German chemical trade after the war, There was a 
large body of men who had not passed the Institute’s examinations, 
but who were, nevertheless, fully-qualified chemists. It was these men 
that the British Association wished to look after if it could not be 
arranged that the Institute should act as a registration authority for all 
chemists. Atthe meetingsin the Provinces, at which the formation of the 
British Association had been discussed, there was far greater keenness 
than had been displayed in the southern part of England; but there 
was no question that, whether the meeting supported the new Associa- 
tion or not, the time was opportune for a consideration of the position 
of the chemist, and particularly the industrial and works chemist. It 
was quite probable that many would think the best solution was that 
all chemists should pass through the Institute of Chemistry, if a modi- 
fication of its Charter was made. 

Mr. E. W. Situ (Birmingham Corporation Gas Department) said 
the Executive Committee of the British Association of Chemists de- 
sired to express its thanks to the London Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry for giving him an opportunity of explaining the 
outstanding features of the situation. It could not be too definitely 
stated that the principal object of the Association was to bring about a 
registration authority for all qualified men. There was no desire on 
the part of the Executive Committee to advocate that the Institute of 
Chemistry should confer its degree of “ A.I.C.” on any of its members 
merely because they were registered as chemists. When the British 
Association met the Institute, it put forwardtwo proposals. The first was 
that a registration body for chemists should be formed with no connec- 
tion whatever with a degree-conferring body, but simply as a registra- 
tion authority. The second proposal was that, in the event of the 
Institute not being prepared to organize the matter from this point of 
view, it might be possible to bring all chemists under one head through 
the Institute. In other words, the first proposal was that the Institute 
should organize a registration body, or that the Institute should in- 
clude certain types of training within its qualifications, and confer the 
“A.I.C.” upon any men having this training. The Executive of the 
Association were very anxious that it should not be misunderstood as 
being wishful of forming a registration authority itself, and, further, 
that it was only as a pure makeshift that any such suggestion was 
being considered, of agreeing to the Institute broadening its scope 
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in such a way'as to make it essential that all members of the 
registration body must have the Institute associateship. How- 
ever, the Institute had considered the proposal ; and it would not be 
out of place to refer to the state of the negotiations. A point that 
was strongly advocated by the Association was that no definite asso- 
ciation should be organized- which would be irrevocable until it was 
found what was the real feeling in the country among all chemists as 
to the form such an organization should ultimately take. Unity was 
the absolute essential among chemists. If this could be obtained by 
compromise with the Institute of Chemistry and others of different 
views, it would be much better than organizing something immediately 
which would be irrevocable, and yet which had no strength whatever. 
It would be better to have something of a tentative nature until the 
various views could be brought together and something arrived at 
which would meet the wishes of the majority of chemists in the coun- 
try. He was of opinion that the Institute had met the proposals so far 
as it was possible to do so within its present Charter ; but this was not 
good enough. He was, however, stating this from his own point of 
view, because the Executive had not yet considered it. The matter was 
in the hands of the local sections ; and they would give their views in 
due course. Personally, he felt that if they could only go so far as 
was laid down by the replies of the Institute, it was not good enough. 
The Association was not in any way desirous of reducing the standard 
of the chemist, nor of the Institute. If it were, it could have had on 
the Local Committees and the Executive Committee a large body of 
men who were obviously not qualified, but who were of the enlarged 
‘*lab boy’’ type. There were, however, a great number of members 
of the Institute of Chemistry, degree men of the Universities and others 
who were well qualified ; and it was believed to be safer to leave the 
matter in their hands than to extend it among those who were very often 
extremely doubtful as to their qualification. A strong point had been 
made of the necessity for practical experience. They would all admit 
that this was desirable; but the object of the Association was not to 
create a sort of degree standard—not to create such a standard as 
would make it impossible for a man without practical experience to be 
considered a chemist. It was believed that teachers and demonstra- 
tors and lecturers in chemistry who had never been near a works— 
perhaps unfortunately—but who still might have the minimum train- 
ing which would justify them in taking up a post in a works, and after 
one or.two years’ experience, at probably a low salary, be of some use 
to the industry, should be able to call themselves chemists. Indus- 
tries depended upon the teachers for their chemists; and what the 
Association was desirous of doing was to include ali men who could 
be said to have a minimum amount of training—theoretical training— 
to justify them calling themselves chemists. The essential difficulty 
at this stage was in defining what should be the minimum qualification 
for achemist. Without putting it forward as final, but merely as 
something to be discussed, and to which details could be added, it was 
felt that any person holding the University degree with chemistry as 
the principal subject should be called a chemist. It was also thought 
that any man who had a certain amount of evening class training, 
and who had also had some years of experience and now held a fairly 
responsible position, should be placed in the same definition of a 
chemist. They could go a little further, and hold out the hand to the 
man of 23 or 24 years who had been for two or three years in chemical 
works, but who had no academictraining. It would be a simple thing 
to arrange that such men should be fully-fledged members of the 
registration body without taking any active part in the management 
of it. it would pay the qualified man to keep in close touch with the 
man who was not fully qualified. The negotiations with the Institute 
had got to this stage—that the Institute was prepared to agree to the 
University degree qualification being continued to the end of the war. 
As he understood it, this meant that the man whom the Association 
had in mind could during the war get into the Institute, and that the 
man who had had seven years’ experience, and was of the age of 27, 
and had a good general and scientific training, could, up to 1921, be 
admitted as an associate of the Institute. When the Association 
placed its proposals before the Institute, it made it clear that they 
were put forward as providing a basis for discussion. It was hoped 
that the Institute would become the registering body ; but, unfortu- 
nately, it had not, apparently, sufficiently considéred the matter. from 
this point of view, and had come to the conclusion that the only way 
in which it could help was by increasing its membership by making 
A.LC.’s and F.I.C.’s. This did not fill the bill. An organization 
of chemists was wanted which would be a live and militant organ- 
ization—not a trades union, but a professional association. He was 
asked at the Institute of Chemistry what would be the first thing the 
new Association would do. His reply was that this was not the point. 
When they had got their organization they could deal with the pro- 
blems which they knew demanded attention. The Executive Com- 
mittee hoped that a local branch would be formed in London to 
further the objects of the Association. It was hoped that London 
would join, and would send representatives to the Executive Com- 
mittee to give the benefit of their advice and wisdom in the event of 
certain eventualities with the Institute of Chemistry. Even if the 
Institute’s proposals were accepted, the Executive Committee would 
want the assistance of London in the work of the Association. It was 
intended to hold a national meeting at Manchester in a short time to 
deal with the form the new organization should take ; and they asked 
for the views of London on this occasion. He could assure them that 
such an organization would be created in Manchester, but not, as some 
might say, in opposition to the Institute—the Executive Committee 
would tolerate nothing which would be in opposition to the Institute 
of Chemistry. If anything was done, it would be in the formation of 
a registration body with local sections to register all men who could 
call themselves chemists ; and one means for dealing with the question 
of qualification would be that each local section would have represen- 
tatives on a Committee which would also contain, it was hoped, repre- 
sentatives of the Society of Chemical Industry, the Chemical Society, 
and the Institute. This Committee would determine what should be 


the minimum qualifications for a man to be able to call himself a chemist. 
After this had been decided upon, the Committee would draw up the 
proper constitution of the registering body, and indicate its possible 
activities. This, however, wasall inthe air. It was hoped the Institute 











would thoroughly discuss the matter—because there had been very 
little discussion so far—and find it possible to be a great deal more 
definite in its reply than it had been up to the present. Finally, he 
hoped this meeting would be in the position to form a London branch, 
and that it would fall in with the National Executive in sending repre- 
sentatives to the Executive Council, and so help the work that was 
going on all over the country. 

These were the two principal speeches during the course of a long 
discussion, in which the Institute of Chemistry came in for some hard 
knocks as regards its past policy. While it was felt that it would 
perhaps be best that the Institute should become the sole registration 
authority, there was, on the other hand, a stronger feeling that a really 
active Association is required to watch over the material interests of 
chemists—something approaching the British Medical Association and 
the Law Society—with the object, among other things, of ensuring 
adequate salaries for young chemists, and generally to perform the 
functions, as one speaker put it, of a trade union. The difficulties in 
the way of a revision of the Charter of the Institute of Chemistry did 
not hold out much hope to many of those present of the Institute ever 
becoming such a body. Mr. Pilcher, the Secretary of the Institute 
of Chemistry, made a spirited defence of the past policy of that body, 
and claimed that chemists did not take the trouble to find out what the 
Institute was doing, and yet they insisted on saying the Institute had 
done, and was doing, nothing for the industry. 

Eventually, a resolution was passed agreeing to form a London 
branch of the British Association of Chemists ; and a Committee was 
appointed to carry the resolution into effect. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. 














Excessive Rubbish and Pyrites in Coals. 


S1r,—I was very glad to see your article on this matter in your 
issue of the 2gth ult., pointing to the terrible wrong inflicted on all coal 
buyers by the neglect to clear rubbish and screen the dirty dust at the 
pits. 

The enormous increase in the percentage has been fully dealt with 
by your correspondents and in your previous notes, and is crushingly 
dealt with by the speech yesterday of the Chairman of the Gas Light 
Company. But it is worth recording that the 1 cwt. or so formerly so 
included, being now swollen to over 2 cwt., has pro tanto disabled our 
carbonizing plants from meeting at all the demands arising from the 
war and the difficulty the’population has in getting house coal. It has 
further heavily reduced the benzol and toluene wanted by the War 
Department. It has forced upon us dilution by inferior methods ; 
but still more serious injury has been constantly done during the last 
two years in the destruction of our stocks of coals by spontaneous 
combustion, arising from the pyrites resident in the rubbish which, 
when finely divided especially and in contact with powdered dusty 
coal, which has been exposed to damp, becomes pyrophoric by chemical 
reaction. Formerly with hand charging we paid the stokers a bonus 
per hundredweight for picking out these “brasses;” but the chief 
mischief they always did was the heating to spontaneous combustion. 

The war conditions and the sea transport compel us to-day to main- 
tain much larger stocks of coal collected in the warm summer months, 
and lying on hand much longer than in pre-war times. This state of 
things exposes us specially to fires; and to my certain knowledge 
damage is constantly arising at all works dependent on ship transport— 
notably, the newspapers reported a very large heap, described as 
10,000 tons, on fire at a London works. Such coal when partly saved 
is sadly damaged, and still further aggravates the losses to which you 
have so truly pointed. 

Visiting a large works the other day, where fires had been in the 
stores for several weeks past, a further illustration of this deplorable 
damage by rubbish in coals (which becomes increased in proportion in 
the residual coke) was seen in the appearance of a returned delivery of 
4 tons of coke from a chemical manufacturer, who could not use it in 
its dirty condition straight from the retorts. Of course, 20 p.ct. in the 
coal becomes 30 p.ct. in the coke. 

Using coke from Durham coal in my country house in the living 
rooms, I found the sulphurous acid near the fireplaces most irritant, 
and the same result arises from an enclosed boiler for general service 
in the basement, but pervades the whole house. This never was so 
till this neglect of cleaning arose two years ago. 

How can one depend on getting back any fair relative value from 
coke if it be so objectionable and inferior from the identical cause 
which adds so terribly to our costs ? 

See what it means in our balance-sheets of to-day. Take the Gas 
Light Company’s coal and labour bill—roughly £3,285,013—and con- 
sider what it means to lose ro p.ct. of this by unnecessary, useless 
stones, earth, dust, and pyrites, paid for as coals, and handled by 
labour. Again, correct the receipts for residuals by better quality coke, 
and large returns in bulk of all residuals. It cannot make much less 
difference than 4d. per 1000 c.ft. on the gas. It may be hard to get 
men’s labour, but women could do it ; and, if this cannot be managed, 
why not return to the coal buyer the cleaning cost saved and the charge 
for the rubbish. These two items constitute a direct profit to the 
vendor, which surely should be allowed. Will our Coal Controller 
see to this? It is a consumer's question also, and like the shareholder 
he is suffering now. Hy. E. Jonas. 


13, Queen Anne's Gate, S.W., Feb. 9, 1918. 


Most Cheaply Produced Gas—Lancaster v. Widnes. 
Sir,—In your issue, dated the 5th inst., at the foot of p. 257, there 
was reported a statement made by the Chairman of the Lancaster Gas 
Committee, that the lowest cost of manufacturing gas was that of 
Lancaster. 
I desire to point out that the particular figure of cost selected for 
compariscn—i,¢,, 13°4d. per 1000 c.ft., is incorrect. The actual figure 
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for Widnes is 11°34d., which is 1°38d. less than Lancaster’s cost of 
manufacture, distribution, maintenance of works, &c., 12°72d. 

If, however, Lancaster desires to make a comparison with Widnes 
as to the cost of making gas, surely the proper figures to ‘take are 
those of actual works’ costs of manufacture only—exclusive of rates, 
taxes, and other charges, for which the management is not usually 
held responsible. 

The net cost of manufacture of gas into the holder (in pence per 
1000 c.ft. of gas sold) at the two works for the last three years, ap- 
pears to be as follows: 


Year. Lancaster. Widnes. 
Sa kee e's 810d, oe 4°80d. 
Te. se 10°05 oe 5°09 
SOURS bi ee 10°01 os 7°95 


If the comparison be 


extended to include all charges, the respective 
figures are: 


Year. Lancaster. Widnes, 
raf a's SN Res 18'07d. 11° 16d. 
Ses se pe oye 20 02 ee 11°49 
ee ae ee ae Te 19°89 oe 16°05 


As the cost of manufacturing gas at Lancaster is without doubt low, 
As th t of facturing ¢ t Lancaster is without doubt low 
it will probably be a matter of interest to the gas consumers of the 


town to bring the respective selling prices into the comparison. They 
are as follows—net per 1000 c.ft. : 
Lancaster. Widnes, 
Year. pee! 
Lighting. Power. Lighting. Power. 
1915. 1/10 to 1/8 1/9 to 1/- < 1/~ to -/10 -/8 
1916. . « «2/2 43 2-2/4, 1/3 we 1/3 1/t -/t1 
19I7. . ? ? 1/6 ,, 1/4 1/2 


The Chairman of the Lancaster Gas Committee (Sir N. W. Helme, 
M.P.) is reported as having stated that ‘they were in the unique 
position of being able to produce gas cheaper than any other. under- 
taking in the country—largely owing to good management. The next 
lowest in England was Widnes, where they were on the coalfield.” 
The figures of costs of manufacture given above indicate that the above 
statement is an obvious attempt to discount the results obtained at 
Widnes. It is not unlikely, however, that the responsibility for the 
erroneous claim rests with the officials of the department rather than 
with the Chairman. At all events, the claim of manufacturing gas at 
Lancaster at a less cost than Widnes has no foundation in fact. 


Widnes Gas-Works, Feb. 6, 1918. Isaac CARR. 


octane teen 


Accumulations of Gas Coke. 


Sin,—As to your reference to the above in the ‘‘ JOURNAL ”’ for 
Jun. 22, pp. 190-1. This applies equally to gas coke breeze, and can 
be easily remedied on the following lines : 

1.—Fuels of all kinds are at high prices, and likely to continue so 

for some time to come. 

2.—Pitch is at a very low price; and large stocks are accumulating 

in different parts of the country. 

3-—Breeze, agglomerated with a small proportion of pitch, and 

suitably prepared, can be converted into briquettes, suitable for 
boiler consumption and house stoves. ‘This is already being 
done at the large gas-works in London, to be followed by 
Liverpool and other leading centres. 

Under present conditions, there should be no accumulation of coke- 
breeze at any gas-works when it can be so utilized, leaving a hand- 
some profit on the manufacture. x. 1 


Feb. 1, 1918. 








Coke Stocks at Burnley. 


At a meeting of the Burnley Corporation Gas Committee, the Town 
Clerk submitted a letter from the Controller of Coal Mines, in which 
he drew attention to the fact that at the end of November there were 
1700 tons of coke at the gas-works, and requested that, having regard 
to the constantly increasing coal requirements for munitions and other 
undertakings of national importance, efforts should be made to avoid 
any increase of the quantity of coke on hand, and to ensure that all 
coke available should be disposed of in order to relieve thé position 
created by the shortage of coal supplies. The Town Clerk also read a 
letter from the Controller with which he enclosed a memorandum rg¢- 
lating to the consumption of coke produced locally, and in which he 
asked that the Gas Department might assist in encouraging the use of 
coke for household purposes by giving facilities for the sale of coke to 
the poorer classes in small quantities which they might fetch from the 
gas-works or from a coal merchant. The Gas Engineer (Mr. J. P. 
Leather) reported that since the end of November the quantity of coke 
on hand had diminished by about 300 tons, and that every facility was 
given for the sale of coke to the poorer classes. 


_— 
ie 





Causes of Complaints.—An inquiry into complaints regarding the 
gas supply at Barrow-in-Furness showed that 41°5 p.ct. were due: to 
defects in meters, 30 p.ct. to cookers, 14°5 p.ct. to blocked services, 
and 14 p.ct. to consumers’ fittings. In nearly all the cooker cases the 
faults were caused through not keeping the burners clean ; while of the 
meters some Io p.ct. had to be exchanged—the balance being defects 
which were remedied 7z situ. In all cases of services being stopped, 
naphthalene was the cause. 


Limavady Gas-Works to Close Down.—-A. special meeting of the 
Limavady (co. Londonderry) Urban Council, after considering the 
difficulties existing in relation to the. gas-works, passed a resolution 
declaring that, having regard to the uncertainty of obtaining the neces- 
sary supplies of raw material for gas production, the increased and 
steadily increasing cost of same, even if obtainable, and the con- 
sequent heavy excess of expenditure over receipts in the working of the 
undertaking, the works must be closed-down during the period subject 
to the provisions of the Summer Time Act, in order to avert-a further 
increase of the town rate. 








REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Transforming Hydrocarbons into Other Hydro- 
carbons Relatively Poorer in Hydrogen. 
No. 106,080. 
BOSTAPH ENGINEERING COMPANY, Assignees of A. S. RAMAGE, of 
; Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A. 
No. 13,428; Sept. 21, 1916. 





Convention date, April 27, 1916. 


This invention relates to the treatment of hydrocarbons by bringing 
them in the form of vapour into contact with metal oxides; and the 
chief claims made by the patentees are: 4 

1.—A process of transforming hydrocarbons into other hydrocarbons 
relatively poorer in hydrogen, which consists in bringing the hydro- 
carbon to be transformed (in a state of vapour, unmixed with steam or 
air) into contact with a reducible metal oxide, and so regulating the 
temperature of the oxide and the time of contact of the vapour therc- 
With as to oxidize a part only of the hydrogen component of the hydro- 
carbon, and to effect an incomplete reduction of the oxide, whereby 
separation of carbon is substantially prevented. 

2.—The process of treating paraffins and olefines, which consists in 
subjecting vapours thereof (unmixed with air or steam) to restricted 
oxidation by means of a reducible metal oxide, and so controlling the 
conditions of reaction as to produce terpenes and aromatic hydro- 
carbons. 

3-—The process, according to claim 1 or 2, wherein iron oxide is 
used at a temperature above its reduction point. 

4.—The process of subjecting mixtures of hydrocarbons of differing 
boiling-point to restricted oxidation (as claimed in the preceding claims), 
which comprises progressively vaporizing the mixtures, conducting the 
vapours into contact with a reducible metal oxide, at a temperature 
above the reduction point of the oxide, and progressively raising: the 
temperature of the oxide in correspondence with the rising boiling- 
point of the hydrocarbon. 


Apparatus for Treating Coal.—No. 106,084. 
SmiTH, C. H., of Short Hills, New Jersey, U.S.A, 
No. 18,295; Dec. 21, 1916. 


This invention has for its object methods of treating coal to obtain 
briquettes, ** with a view to securing a more uniform product than has 
heretofore been obtainable, and to obtain this product without the 
necessity of using an extraneous binder.’’ This ‘* uniformly distilled, 
concentrated, partially de-gasified coal residue ”’ is obtained by heating 
coal while constantly agitating or mixing the material under conditions 
to permit of the free escape of the gases and vapours given off, until the 
coal residue is in fused condition, and withdrawing (as given off) the 
vapour and gases resulting from the heating. Considerable import- 
ance is attached to agitating or mixing the material under conditions 
to permit of the free escape of vapours and gases until the coal residue 
is in suitable fused condition, ‘‘ because not only does this insure the 
uniformity of the coal residue from which the briquettes are formed, 
but it also results in driving off the permanent gases which are gener- 
ated when the coal is heated to fusion temperatures.’’ In the distilla- 
tion of coal at temperatures sufficiently high to bring the mass to a 
completely fused plastic condition, the patentee remarks that one of 
the products evolved from such a mass is a permanent non-condensible 
gas as well as certain condensible tarry vapours suspended in the gas in 
the form of a fog; and by means of the pressure created in the mass 
itself during the heating, these gases and vapours (non-condensible and 
condensible) are largely thrown off. At the same time, the pores and 
cavities of the mass are thoroughly impregnated with the gases, and 
without special treatment they cannot be sufficiently reduced to pre- 
vent the rupturing of the mass which takes place after the briquetting 
operation has been’ performed. In other words, any condensible 
vapours remaining in the residue are probably absorbed by the mass 
during the pressure of the briquetting operation ; but the non-condensi- 
ble permanent gases occluded within the mass are compressed to a very 
high degree within the mass itself, and when the briquetting pressure 
is released, they re-expand and either rupture the briquette or leave it 
in a very brittle condition—subject to material breakage in ordinary 
commercial handling. 

The proposal is not further dealt with apart from a sheet of closcly- 
lettered diagram referred to in a lengthy specification of ten pages. 


Fractional, Uninterrupted Distillation of Liquid 
Mixtures.—No. 106,088, 
ROTHENBACH, W.,, of Florence, Italy. 


No. 4562; March 29, 1917. Convention date, April 15, 1916. 


This is a system of distilling columns or retorts which are combined 
to form a single apparatus, or are set up separately, in such manner 
that a single current of heating fluid (steam or the gases of combustion 
from fire) heats them in a direction contrary to that-traversed by the 
mixture of the liquids to be separated, in a manner similar to that 
occurring in the passing of the steam of steam-engines with multiple 
expansion—the useful zone of effect of the heating fluid being extended 
by the application of a vacuum which gradually diminishes jin the 
direction traversed by the mixture. 


Gas Bags for Motor Vehicles.—No. 112,257. 
BLAKOE, R., of Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 


No. 15,513; Oct. 25, 1917. 


This invention has for its object ‘‘ to render the device more efficient 
in its automatic action, to ensure that all the coal or other gas in the 
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bag or reservoir is pressed out, and that the same is maintained and 
kept in position during storms of wind and like disturbances.”’ 

The proposal is to fix a rail by brackets.on one side of the top of the 
car, with a drum or circular box in which is contained a spring capable 
of being wound up to the requisite tension or compression. Along the 
rail, at proper distances apart, are a number of bobbins or pulleys 
moving rigidly with the rail, attached by strands composed of canvas 
or other material to the seats of the bobbins or pulleys. The strands 
would be coiled round the bobbins due to the coiling-up or compression 
of the springs; and when the strands are drawn out with their ends 
still attached to the bobbins, they would be made to envelop or cover a 
gas bag or reservoir containing the usual volume of gas—a compression 
strain being put thereon in order to press out: the gas contained in the 
bag. The eperation of unwinding is utilized to coil-up or compress the 
spring. 


: 
Recovery of Ammonium Chloride from Ammoniacal 
Liquor.—No, 112,329. 
BAKER, H., of Barrow-in-Furness. 
No. 836; Jan. 17, 1917. 

According to this invention, the free ammonia is boiled or driven off, 
and recovered by the every-day methods in the form of ammonia salts, 
liquid, or gas. The liquor is then further treated for the extraction 
of the cyanides, in any known way by treating with the oxides or 
chlorides of any of the following metals : Copper, tin, silver, aluminium, 
nickel, cither singly, or in a mixture among themselves—as described 
in patent No. 110,819. 

The inventor points out that it has before becn proposed to treat gas 
liquor with a chloride of calcium or barium, or with other substances 
which react with the ammonium sulphate present, and precipitate an 
insoluble sulphate and leave ammonium chloride in solution. In such 
a process it has been proposed to evaporate the solution, crystallize out 
the ammonium chloride, and purify it by calcining, treating with water, 
separating the insoluble matter, and crystallizing the salt. He, on the 
other hand, uses salts of metals which do not precipitate the sulphate, 
but whieh combine with, and precipitate, the cyanides in the insoluble 
condition. 

‘The clear liquid obtained after the cyanides have been extracted is 
then further treated with sulphuretted hydrogen, or unpurified coal gas 
(or « mixture of these two gaseous compounds) in order to precipitate 
any remaining compounds used in the extraction of the cyanides. The 
resulting clear liquid from this treatment is then evaporated to dryness 
or concentrated to erystatlization, and the ammonium chloride thus 
obtained “fis in a marketable and fairly pure condition, but is further 
purified by sublimation.” 

‘The object of the invention is to recover the ammonium chloride in a 
decolourized and practically pure condition, by the total extraction ot 
the eyanides in the first place; whereas in other processes where the 
crude chloride salt obtained from gas liquor is rceerystallized or has 
only had the sulphate extracted, the salt obtained is of a very dark 
cofour, and contains all the soluble cyanides. Here the salt obtained 
after the cyanides have been removed is only slightly discoloured, and 
** quite fit for commercial use ; ” the pure salt being obtained from it by 
sublimation, 


Mixing Gases or Gas and Air.—No. 112,492. 
lonipes, A. C., JUN., of Porchester Terrace, W. 
No. 268; Jan. 5, 1917. 

This device for mixing gaseous fluids is of the type in which angular 
movement of a circular member in contact with a fixed element pro- 
vided with passages effects regulation of the quality of the mixture. 
It is particularly applicable to cases in which two gaseous constituents 
—such as gas and air—at constantly related pressures above that of 
the atmosphere, are mixed in the correct proportions for practically 
complete combustion without the addition of air, and burned in a 
chamber from which the products are expel'ed by the pressure therein 
into the atmosphere, preferably in a downward direction and below the 
chamber. 

A device is provided for proportioning the constituents of the gaseous 
mixture by angular movement of a circular ported member co-acting 
with stationary passages in which an annular chamber for promoting 
a whirling motion of the combining gaseous fluids admitted thereto is 
surrounded by a sleeve tapered upon its outer surface and having one 
or more apertures co-operating with passages in the encircling wall of 
a containing vessel. 

The invention further consists in the mixing device as indicated in 
the preceding paragraph, in which the movable sleeve may be’ utilized 
for completely closing the admission ports in addition to regulating the 
areas ; and it also consists in the devices proposed for the formation of 
combustible gaseous mixtures. 








A Good Result at Peterborough.—Notwithstanding the further in- 
crease of 2s. 6d." per ton in the price of coal, and the extra cost of all 
gas-works’ materials and labour, the net result of the trading for’ the 
past half year is sufficient to enable the Directors (without increasing 
the price of gas) to pay the usual dividends, and leave a small surplus 


balance of 422. The profit on the revenue account for the six months 


amounted to £53362. 


Dublin Gas Bill Opposition.—A special meeting of the Dublin 
Corporation, convened in connection with the opposition to the Alliance 
and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Company’s Bill, fell through—only 38 of 
the 41 members required to form a quorum being present. The Rath- 
mines Urban Council, the North Dublin Rural District Council, and 
the Rathdown No. 1 Rural District Council have decided to petition 
against the Bill. At the Rathmines meeting, Mr. Carruthers said he 
supposed the opposition would not be proceeded with until some further 
instructions were given; and Mr. M‘Cormick (the Chairman) said the 
Council’s Solicitor would consult the Parliamentary Committee on the 
matter, The following further bodies have decided to petition against 
Dublin County Council, 
an Council. 


the Bill: Dublin Chamber of Commerce, 
Kingstown Urban Council, and Killiney Urb 








LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


LIABILITY FOR NEGLIGENCE OF WORKMEN, 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE.—COURT OF APPEAL. 
Saturday, Feb. 9. 

(Before LORDS JUSTICES PicKFORD, BANKES, and SCRUTTON.) 
Kimber v. The Gas Light and Coke Company. 
Judgment was given to-day in the appeal by the defendants [enfe, 
p- 255] from the verdict and judgment at a trial before Mr. Justice 
Shearman and a Common Jury, awarding the plaintiff £275 as 
damages in respect of personal injuries. 

with costs. 


Lord Justice PICKFORD said the question raised by the appeal was 
whether there was any legal liability on the part of the defendants 
in connection with the accident to the plaintiff. The owners of the 
house employed a firm of builders to do certain repairs, stipulating 
thiit the defendant Company. should be employed to do the neces- 
sary work connected with the gas-fittings. In the course of execut- 
ing the work, their men left an unguarded hole on the landing; and 
Mr. Justice Shearman held that this hole was dangerous to anyone 
who was not aware of its existence, and that owing to the hidden 
light it was a concealed danger. It appeared that the plaintiff ob- 
tained an order to view the house. . She was admitted by one of the 
defendants’ workmen; and on crossing the landing, she pyt her foot 
in the hole and sustained severe injury. There was no evitlence that 
the defendants’ workmen had -any knowledge that persons would 
come to inspect the house; but they did know that the plaintiff had 
gone up the stairs. The Jury found that the defendants’ servants 
were not negligent in not protecting the hole, but that they were 
negligent in not warning the olaintiff of its existence, and that she 
had not been guilty of contributory negligence. It was urged, on 
behalf of the defendants, that, as there was no negligence in making 
the hole; there was no obligation on their part to warn persons of 
its existence. The defendants, by their servants, were not in occu- 
pation of the house. They did not invite plaintiff there; and his 
Lordship attached no importance to the fact that one of their ser- 
vants opened the door. When the workman let the plaintiff in, he 
knew that she was lawfully upon the premises; and there was a duty 
on the defendants to warn her of the hole. The man did not do so; 
and therefore the defendants were responsible. 

The other members of the Court concurring, the appeal was dis- 
missed with costs. 





The appeal was dismissed 


a 
Nottingham’s Serious Position. 


At the mecting of the Nottingham Corporation yesterday weck, 
Mr. J. Morris asked the Chairman of the Gas Committee whether, in 
view of the many complaints as to the quality of the gas supplied in 
the city, it would be possible, under existing conditions, to effect an 
improvement. He also asked for information as to how the best re- 
sults might be obtained by consumers from the present poor quality 
supplied. The reply of Alderman A. Ball (the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee) foreshadowed a serious position in regard to the undertaking. 
He frankly dec!ared that, under present circumstances, it ‘was not 
possible to effect an improvement in the quality: They were short of 
coal, short of men, and short of wagons. It might surprise people in 
Nottinghat’ to know that the gas supplied to them was better than 
go p.ct. of that retailed in the other big cities in. England, Consumers; 
in order to realize the scriousness of affairs, might as well know first 
as last that it was incumbent upon them to exercise the greatest care 
in consuniption, or they might not get any gas at all. At present the 
undertaking had not more than four days’ supply of coal in hand. To 
meet the difficulty, they had been carting coal from different parts of 
the works, to the extent of 300 or 400 tons per day; and this in turn 
had prevented the adequate delivery of coke. The Committee were 
doing everything possible to meet the difficulty. They had already paid 
a ridiculously high price for wagons, in order to keep matters going ; 
and at present they had to send wagons up to Durham to get coal to go 
on with. The necessity for economy in consumption was urgent; and 
instead of having gas-stoves alight in their rooms at the time of going 
to bed, consumers would Have to go into cold rooms, or else light a 
coal-fire.. In relation to the other question put by Mr. Morris, con- 
sumers ‘would do well, in regard to their cookers and fires, and also as 
to incandescent burners, if they would just slightly enlarge the hole at 
the top of the burner. The pressure was nothing like what it used to 
be; and if consumers would do this, they would get a better supply. 
The Committee were doing their best under difficult circumstances, and 
could do no more. 


tii 
—_— 








Gas Appliances at Halifax.—It has been reported at Halifax that 
the total number of gas appliances fixed by the Corporation up to 
March 31, 1912, was 4295. Since this date, 6931 additional appliances 
have been fixed, averaging 1206 per annum. The total number in use 
on Dec. 31-last was thus 11,226. 


An Aeroplane in a Gas-Works’ Yard.—It was stated in the course 
of a Coroner’s inquiry at Eastbourne that an American aviator had 
died from injuries received through the fall of his aeroplane. He flew 
safely from Shoreham to Eastbourne, and had just started on his re- 
turn journey, when the machine nose-dived, and fell into the yard of 
the Eastbourne Gas-Works. A witness stated that the deceased was 
passing over the gas-works at an clevation of 200 ft. Fortunately, no 
men were working at this spot when the machine came down; but had 
the accident occurred at another time, there is reason to fear that it 
might have involved loss of life among the Company's employees, The 
accident also points to the danger of flying over or too near a gas- 
works; for if a machine out of control happened to fall on the crown of 
a gasholder, it might be a very serious matter. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS, 


THE GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. ' 





The Two Hundred and Eleventh Ordinary General Meeting of the 
proprietors was held last Friday at the Chief Office, Horseferry Road, 
Westminster—Mr. JOHN MILEs (the Governor) in the chair. 


The SECRETARY (Mr. W. L. Galbraith) read the notice convening the 
meeting. The seal'of the Company having been affixed to the Register 
of Proprietors, the report was taken as read. 


‘THE GOVERNOR’sS ADDRESS. : 


The GOVERNOR: Ladies and Gentlemen, the position of'a director 
of a gas company in the present condition of affairs affecting the in- 
dustry is not one to be envied; and the various chairmen who have. to 
give an account of the work done, and the difficulties dealt with, have 
no easy task before them. It is a year since we last met here—our 
new Act of Parliament authorizing the presentation of the accounts of 
the Company yearly instead of half-yearly, as in the case of the rail- 
ways, This is an advantage in many ways, as it saves expense to the 
Company, ‘and much time and labour in the office. It also gives you 
a more complete view of the business. You will be able to realize 
more clearly than hitherto the magnitude of the Company’s operations ; 
and in this connection a few of the more notable figures contained in 
the accounts will doubtless be of interest. You will observe that our 
income amounted to over 47,000,000, that raw materials alone cost 
453,287,000, that the make of gas exceeded 31,000,000,000 cubic feet,. 
and that the quantity of coal used was 2,101,000 tons, in addition to 
oil. In. many respects.the year that has just ended has been alto- 
gether without precedent in the Company’s history; but I will let the 
figures speak for themselves. Summing up briefly the result for the 
year, you will find that, after paying a dividend of £3 14s. 8d. p.ct. 
per annum for the June half year, and providing for all fixed charges, 
there is a total available balance of £555,292, out of which the Direc- 
tors recommend the payment of a dividend on the ordinary stock for 
the December half year of £3 14s. 8d. p.ct. per annum. This will 
absorb £304,248, and leave £251,044 to be carried forward to the 
credit of the current year. 


THE CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 
Taking the capital account first, it will be observed that we have spent 
£268,000 on various items, against which there has been a credit of 
£394,000; so that this account shows an improvement of £126,000. 
These figures include the cost of the purchase of various ships; and 


credit has been taken in respect of the insurance of such boats as have_ 


been unfortunately sunk. * 


THE REVENUE ACCOUNT. 

Turning now to the revenue account, you will notice that coal, in- 
cluding freight, cost more by £686,000 than it did during the previous 
year; oil, including freight, £47,000 more; and repair and main- 
tenance of works, £91,000 more. On the other hand, owing to the 
restrictions caused by the shortage of labour, and the difficulty in 
getting materials, the expenditure under the head of distribution of 
gas has been reduced by £31,000. Taking the whole of the working 
expenses together, they amount to an increase of no less a sum than 
£979,000 over the previous year. It will be seen from a note at the 
foot of the revenue account that the total charge for labour has gone 
up from £1,261,000 to £1,525,000. This is due to the fact that the 
Company have given very large increases in war wages during the 
year. We are now paying a weekly war wage of 15s. to the men and 
8s. 6d. to the women; and as overtime is calculated on these war 
wages, as well as on the ordinary rates of pay, the weekly war wages 
of 15s. and 8s. 6d. received by the employees are in many cases very 
considerably increased. 


IMPROVED REVENUE FROM RESIDUALS. 


The enormous additional expenditure for the year has been met to a 
certain extent by the improved revenue derived from residuals; the in- 
crease being £398,000. This would have been greater had it not been 
for the fact that the Government have restricted the prices of many 
important bye-products, such as sulphate of ammonia and creosote. 
The prices fixed for sulphate of ammonia in particular are, in our 
opinion, much too low considering the cost of the raw material from 
which it is primarily procured. There has also been a satisfactory 
increase of £36,000 in the rental of meters, stoves, and fittings. 
THE GAS-RENTAL. 
The gas-rental has yielded £541,000 more. This is due partly to the 
record increase in business of 6 p.ct. (which in ordinary circumstances 
would be highly satisfactory, but in these times is almost embarrassing) 
and partly to the increased charge we have reluctantly been compelled 
to make during the year. 
DISPOSAL OF INVESTMENTS. 


It will be observed by reference to the balance-sheet that the Company 
have disposed of all their investments. The values of these were con- 
tinually depreciating ; and it was difficult to see to what extent this 
loss would eventually go before it was arrested. This being so, the 
Directors decided to dispose of the securities; and to write-off out of 
profit and loss the depreciation revealed by the sale. The result of this 
is that the Company will now have the use of more cash in the busi- 
ness, and will not have to borrow from the bankers such a large sum 
as would otherwise have been the case. 


MAINTAINING GAS SUPPLIES UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 
During the past twelve. months we have had very great difficulty in 
maintaining the supplies of gas. The chief trouble has arisen from the 
fact that-we have been unable to obtain delivery of the gas-making 
plant which we ordered some twelve months ago to enable us to meet 
the increasing demands for’ gas, which have been brought about--by 
various causes, principally by the establishment since the war of 





numerous munition works in our district, and by the action of the 
Government in urging householders to use gas instead of coal in order 
to secure the production of as large a quantity as possible of the bye- 
products which are necessary for the manufacture of war materials at 
the present time. Having foreseen the increased: demand for gas, we 
got ready a very large number of retorts to make it ; but unfortunately, 
as I have said, we could not obtain the necessary machinery to work 
them... As an alternative, we were also unable to procure the manual 
labour to wotk the retorts without machinery. I may say, in passing, 
that hand stoking is not work in which it is possible to employ female 
labour. _ During the present winter; therefore, we have had to face a 
largely increased demand for gas with a gas manufacturing capacity 
no greater'than.in 1916. This was serious enough in itself ; but to this 
difficulty another was added—namely, that there has been a marked 
deterioration in the quality of the coal received. In the first place, 
much of the coal now sent te London is really unsuitable for gas- 
makipg,sand-would never _in-normal times find:its, way to our works ; 
secondly, even our customary coals contain a much larger percentage 
of ash than formerly, through want of proper cleaning. In some cases 
coals have been found to contain as much as 30 p.ct. of ash. Very 
little consideration is needed to show what a waste of labour and 
money'this is. The dirt has to be paid for as if it were coal; it in- 
volves the same labour in handling; it takes up wagon room ; it costs 
the same for haulage ; and, perhaps the worst of all, it spoils our work- 
ing results. It is thus a waste all along the line. If the coal was properly 
cleaned, the quantity required to be sent to London could be reduced 
by hundreds of thousands of tons. This has been pointed out to the 
authorities repeatedly, and they have been asked, if there are no men 
to clean the coal, to take steps to put on gangs of women; for it seems 
to us that coal cleaning at the pit’s mouth is eminently suitable work 
for women to undertake. I am glad to say that I believe the authori- 
ties are now fully alive to this serious matter ; and I hope that an im- 
provement will soon take place. . Another difficulty with which we 
have been faced is that the Government have placed restrictions on the 
quantities of gas oil we may use. It is impossible, therefore, to en- 
rich the gas by the use of oil to the same extent as was customary 
before the war. 1n addition to this, the Government have urged upon 
us the necessity of extracting from the gas certain constituents which 
are needed for the manufacture of munitions. “This has seriously re- 
duced the quality of the gas. Occasionally, also, gas-making has had 
to be temporarily suspended owing to causes beyond our control, and 
with which you are all familiar. This condition of things is quite 
abnormal, and has entailed on the staff a great deal of most anxious 
work. As a result of the causes I have just mentioned, we have had 
considerable difficulty in giving an adequate supply of gas to the public. 
On several occasions during the winter we have been under the neces- 
sity of reducing the pressure. The demand for gas before Christmas, 
owing to the abnormally cold weather, was so great that the Company 
were compelled, much against their will, to issue an appeal to the 
consumers generally to use less gas, and thus enable the Company to 
give a better supply to the munition works, and pointing out inci- 
dentally that if every consumer would reduce to the utmost the number 
of burners and fires lighted, the gas available would give a much better 
result owing to the better pressure that could be maintained. I am 
glad to say the public showed great forbearance and, by restricting 
their use of gas, helped the Company to tide-over the difficulty that had 
arisen. No one regrets more than the Directors the necessity of having 
had to call upon the public to curtail their use of gas; but in these 
times it is necessary in all directions to make sacrifices. 


INCREASE IN THE PRICE OF GAS. 


As you gathered from the figures I put before you earlier in my re- 
marks, the cost of gas-making advanced very seriously during the 
year; the result being that the Directors were obliged to increase 
the price from 3s. to 3s. 4d. per 1000 ¢.ft.—thus reducing the dividend 
on the ordinary stock from £4 4s. to 43 14s. 8d. p.ct. A review of 
our position for the current year rendered it necessary to make a 
further advance in the price of gas—this time to 3s. 10d. per 1000 c.ft. 
Among the serious increases in costs which we have to face is the 
advance in the price of coal. In October last, the Government in- 
creased the price by 2s. 6d..a ton, at the same time making this 
retrospective to the middle of September. This we protested against 
most strongly, as we considered it a very unfair proceeding. We 
were, however, unable to obtain any redress. This last increase in 
the price of gas will cause a reduction in the dividend for the current 
half year to £2 18s. 8d p.ct. As the rise in the price of gas and 
the consequent fall in the dividend payable by the Company have been 
entirely due to the war, and not to circumstances within the Direc- 
tors’ control, they feel that there is very good reason to ask Parlia- 
ment to'afford the Company a certain measure of relief, temporarily, 
from the provisions of the sliding-scale, which was designed to meet 
an entirely different set of conditions from those now existing. 


THE COMPANY’S BILL. 


The Directors ‘have accordingly deposited a Bill in Parliament for 
the purpose of obtaining certain modifications in the sliding-scale ; 
and it is hoped that Parliament, after hearing the Company’s case, 
will agree that the proposals put forward are reasonable and. just. 
As the provisions of the Bill will have to be explained at the extra- 
ordinary meeting to be held immediately at the close of this one, I 
will not go into any further details at this point. 
LOSS OF SHIPS. 

During the year we unfortunately lost seven steamers engaged in the 
carriage of our coal from the North. It is hoped, however, that the 
Government, realizing as they must do, the necessity of keeping 


London supplied with gas, will provide sufficient tonnage to keep the 
Company supplied with coal. 


EMPLOYEES AT THE FRONT. 
Still. further calls have been made upon our men; and the number 
who have left the Company’s service to fight for their country is now 
nearly 4500. Of these, +I regret to say that 306 have been killed, or have 
died on active service, and many hundreds have been wounded. Our 
sympathy goes out to the relatives of those who have laid down their 
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The largest manufacturers of Gas Mantles in the British Empire. 








ENTIRELY 7 BRITISH. 


MANTLES FOR ALL SYSTEMS sf PROPRIETARY BRANDS— 
of High and Low Pressure “Ironclad,” “Evening Star,” 


“Tris,” ‘ Dreadnought,” 
Gas Lighting. “ Aladdin,” &c. 


Specially Manufactured for Gas Companies. Unequalled for strength and durability 


Head Ofice: CANNON STREET HOUSE, E.6. 4. 
Factories: DARTFORD (Kent) & EARLSFIELD (London). 
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These two “ Whessoe” Rotary Washer-Scrubbers, supplied to the Gas 
Light & Coke Co., Beckton, and designed to give a combined capacity 
of 15,000,000 cubic feet per day, have been effectively dealing with 


30,000,000 cubic feet per day. 
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We are also Makers of: 


ALL KINDS OF STRUCTURAL STEEL WORK, 
GASHOLDERS, PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, 
TOWER SCRUBBERS, STEEL AND_ CAST- 
IRON TANKS, RIVETTED STEEL _ PIPING, 
STEEL CHIMNEYS, CHEMICAL PLANT, 
WEIGHBRIDGES. TURNTABLES, ETC. ETC. 
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lives. I am glad to say that a goodly number of our men have dis- 
tinguished themselves; 56 having received commissions, and a large 
number been mentioned in despatches and awarded distinctions. 


DIRECTORATE. 


fhe Directors much regret that, owing to ill-health, Mr. J. Douglas 
Walker, who had been a Director of the Company since 1906, has 
been obliged to retire from the Board. His personality made him a 
most agreeable and valued colleague; and the Directors much regret 
the cause which led to his retirement. They have appointed to the 
vacaticy Mr. R. M. Holland-Martin, C.B., and consider themselves 
fortunate in obtaining his services at this time. 


THE LATE SECRETARY. 


The Directors also greatly regret to have to report the sudden death 
of Mr. W. Beckford Long, who was appointed Secretary to the Com- 
pany so short a time ago as October, 1916. Mr. Long had been over 
26 years in the Company’s service, and was a most valuable officer. 
He is greatly missed by the Directors and all his colleagues; and his 
loss to the Company is a very serious one at the present time. To 
fill the vacancy the Directors have appointed Mr. William Lyle 
Galbraith, in whom they believe they have found a capable officer for 
this important post. 
CO-PARTNERSHIP SCHEME. 

You are all aware that the employees of this Company have been 
working for some years past under a co-partnership scheme. The 
price of gas has now, unfortunately, risen to such an extent that no 
bonus is payable under the scheme. Had this in any way been due 
to faulty working, nothing more could have been said about the 
matter; but as it is due entirely to war conditions, the Directors have 
decided to make an alteration in the scheme, by which the employees 
will again receive a bonus. In the opinion of the Directors, if ever 
co-partnership was desirable it is so now. In the future the bonus 
will be based on the percentage of dividend paid on the ordinary 
stock of the Company, rather than upon a scale determined by a 
limited range in the price of gas. This is a much more logical basis 
for co-partnership than the old one, which assumed that the price of 
gas would not vary beyond a few pence; and it shows more clearly 
the identity of interest between the shareholders and the employees. 
We do not claim that co-partnership is a panacea for all troubles; 
but we do say, from past experience, that it has produced very happy 
working relations between the Company and their employees. This is 
a very substantial gain; and we feel that if the principle of co- 
partnership could only be extended to other businesses, it would go a 
very long way to help towards the solution of the industrial problems 
with which the country is faced at the present time. 


GAS AND ELECTRICITY. 


I daresay.many of you are aware that at present the question of the 
future supply of electricity in this country is being made the subject 
of inquiry by several Government Committees. This is a matter 
which is being’ watched by the Directors; and we are of the opinion 
that there is no reason why there should not be co-operation between 
gas and electricity industries. We believe that such co-operation 
would be very much to the benefit of the public. The question of 
what description of gas is the best for all purposes is also engaging 
much attention, and numerous experiments are being carried out to 
this end. -I may say that the Company are taking their full share in 
these investigations, 
FUTURE PROSPECTS. 


As to the future, it is difficult to prophesy. If we were living in 
normal times, the increasing popularity of gas would lead us to 
take an optimistic view. But, unfortunately, owing to the difficulties 
with regard to plant, raw materials, and shipping, together with the 
enormous increase in the cost of labour and everything connected 
with our work, the immediate future is very uncertain. I can say, 
however, with every confidence, that the importance of gas under- 
takings to the country has never before been so fully appreciated by 
the Government and by the public generally as it is to-day. We 
have it on very good authority that the existence of so many large 
gas-works in this country at the beginning of the war enabled the 
country to hold its own as it otherwise could not have done. In 
spite of the normally peaceful nature of the industry in which we are 
engaged we can congratulate ourselves on the important part we 
have taken in the war. Owing to the initiative and energy of the 
staff at our bye-products works, we have supplied to the Ministry of 
Munitions very large quantities of materials for explosive, fuel, and 
medicinal purposes which our knowledge and experience of residuals 
manufacture enabled us to produce within a few weeks of the com- 
mencement of hostilities. The new large and well-equipped research 
laboratory which we have built is a recognition of the place which 
chemistry has established for itself in our business. Not only are we 
manufacturing new products, but we were the first to instal plant 
for the production of nitric acid from ammonia—thus supplanting 
the imported Chili nitre. This was accomplished entirely on our 
own initiative; and the information so obtained has been given un- 
reservedly for national use. 
INCREASES IN CONSUMERS AND APPLIANCES. 


The increase during the year in the number of meters from 817,600 
to 826,400, and in gas stoves and fires on hire from 697,000 to 
726,300, give good hope for the future of our business after the war. 
Although for the time being, from a shareholder’s point of view, 
the gas industry may be somewhat under a cloud, there is no doubt 
that the basis on which our business is built has been enormously 
broadened by the new uses which are every day being found for gas, 
and by the appreciation of the fact that gas is an absolute necessity 
in this country for lighting, heating, cooking, and manufacturing 
purposes generally, and because it is recognized that the country 
must in the future be made, if possible, self-supporting with regard 
to dyes, fertilizers, oils, and many other valuable materials which are 
‘obtained from the bye-products of gas. 











THE COMPANY'S STAFF. 


Before concluding, I wish to call your attention to the excellent ser- 
vices rendered to the Company by our. engineers, heads of departments, 
and all the officials and workers, both male,and female, of which latter’ 
we have some 1600 acting in nearly every branch of work. They have 
all worked willingly and heartily, often under great difficulties. Above 
all, let me specially thank—and I am sure you will all desire me to do 
so—our most energetic Managing-Director, Mr. Milne Watson, not 
only for the good work he has constantly done for the Company, but 
also for the time and labour he has devoted to matters connected with 
the industry generally. He is indeed a great help to us. I have now 
pleasure in moving: 
‘‘ That this meeting do agree with, and confirm, the report of 
the Directors, and the Auditors’ report and statement of the ac- 


counts of the Company as transmitted to the proprietors on the 
25th ult.” 


Before putting the resolution to the meeting, however, I shall be happy 
to hear any remarks which proprietors may wish to make, and to 
endeavour to answer any questions they may ask. 


The DEPpUTY-GOVERNOR (Mr. H. J. Waterlow): I beg to second the 
resolution. 

A few questions having been asked by proprietors, and replied to by 
the Governor, the resolution was put and carried unanimously. 


THE DIVIDENDS. 


The GOVERNOR: I will now ask the Secretary to read the minute of 
the Court of Directors recommending dividends for the past half year. 
The SEORETARY read from the Directors’ minutes the following? 
‘** Resolved: That it be recommended to the ordinary .general 
meeting of proprietors to be held on the 8th prox. : 
That a dividend as follows for the half year ending on the 31st 
day of December last be declared—viz. : 
On the 4 p.ct. consolidated preference stock at the rate of £4 
p.ct. per annum ; 
On the 33 p.ct. 
annum ; 
On the ordinary stock at the rate of £3 14s. 8d. p.ct. per annum, 
subject to deduction of income-tax.”’ 


maximum stock at the rate of £3 10s. p.ct. per 


The GOVERNOR: | beg leave to move the adoption of those recom- 
mendations. 

Mr. H. J. WATERLOW seconded the motion, which was put and 
carried unanimously. 


RE-ELECTION OF: DIRECTORS AND AUDITORS. 


The GOVERNOR: The next matter before us is the election of two 
Directors. Mr. Herbert J. Waterlow and Mr. R. M. Holland-Martin 
retire by rotation at this meeting, and offer themselves for re-election. 
1 beg leave to move that Mr. Herbert J. Waterlow be re-elected a 
Director .of the Company. He is very useful to us; and I hope- you 
will re-elect him. 

Mr. J. LisTER GODLEE seconded the motion, which was put and 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. H. J. WATERLOW: I beg to thank you for this renewed mark 
of your confidence. 

The GOVERNOR: I have pleasure in proposing that Mr. Holland- 
Martin be re-elected a Director of the Company. As this is the first 
time Mr. Holland-Martin has come before the shareholders for re- 
election, I should like to say how glad we are to have him as a col- 
league on the Board. He has a large business experience, being a 
Director of Martin’s Bank, the London and South-Western Railway 
Company, the Alliance Insurance Company, the Union Discount Com- 
pany of London, Ltd., and Hon. Secretary of the Bankers’ Clearing 
House. We feel sure we have found in him a very useful colleague. 

Mr. J. LisTER GODLEE seconded the motion, which was put and 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. R. M. HOLLAND-MARTIN: I thank you for the confidence you 
have placed in me. 

Mr. John Allen Stoneham and Mr. Percy Howard Ashworth were 
unanimously re-elected as Auditors. 


SALE OF LAND. 

The GOVERNOR: Authority is asked of the proprietors for the sale o’ 
some land at Barking. You will probably remember that the Company 
amalgamated with the Barking Gas Company in 1912. The works 
belonging to the Barking Company are no longer in existence; and 
while use has been made of certain portions of the land on which the 
works were situated, there are other portions that are not required, 
and it is proposed to sell them as opportunity arises. 

The SECRETARY read the terms of the resolution. 

The GOVERNOR: I move accordingly. 

Mr. H. J. WATERLOW seconded the motion, which was put and 


+ carried. 


The GOVERNOR: That is the close of the ordinary meeting. 


Extraordinary Meeting. 


The SECRETARY read the advertisement convening the meeting, and 
also the heads of. the Bill. 


” 

The GOVERNOR: Ladies and Gentlemen, you have just had read to 
you the heads of the Bill which is being laid before Parliament. The 
section which deals with the sliding-scale will probably strike you as 
being the most important feature of it. The sliding-scale, by which 
dividends are regulated, is an admirable provision; and we have 
nothing to say against the principle. Our grievance is against its 
application at the present time, in that it rests upon a basis which does 
not apply to the conditions that prevail on account of the war. Whereas 
other industries are probably paying dividends to their shareholders to 
at least the same extent as in pre-war days, the shareholders in the gas 
industry are in many cases suffering a compulsory reduction in divi- 
dends for reasons, as I have stated earlier in my remarks, over which 
they have no control. You will observe that we are merely asking for 
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a modification of the sliding-scale. We do not expect to be placed 
upon the same footing as in pre-war days. We are content to bear a 
certain loss of dividend ; and it does not seem unreasonable to limit this 
loss. I am sure, however, that if the conditions we are now experi- 
encing could have possibly "been foreseen when the sliding-scale was 
agreed upon, a provision would have been included for its revision. 
The other feature of the Bill is that dealing with the issue of such 
capital as we have now authority to raise. Everyone is aware, of 
course, that it is impossible for the Company to obtain £100 for a like 
amount of stock—whether it be ordinary or debenture—if we are 
limited to paying only 3 p.ct. The £750,000 of unissued 3 p.ct. de- 
benture stock, if issued at this rate, would probably bring in about 
half the amount of cash. The result would be to reduce accordingly 
the capital powers which it was intended to give the Company under 
the provisions of the Act of 1903. ‘The Company desire to issue this 
stock as redeemable, and at such a rate as will bring in cash to the 
same amount as is represented by the nominal value of the stock. 
Provision is made in the Bill whereby the burden of whatever high 
percentage it may be necessary to issue the stock at may be gradually 
reduced by re-issues at a lower percentage. As a temporary measure, 
it was thought desirable also to be able, if necessary, to raise the 
money alternatively by borrowing on mortgage or debentures, instead 
of by issuing debenture stock. 1 beg leave to move that the Bill now 
submitted, intituled ‘* A Bill to confer further powers upon the Gas 
Light and Coke Company,”’ be, and the same is hereby approved, 
subject to such alterations as may be made in the Bill by Parliament 
and approved of by the Directors. 

The DepuTY-GOVERNOR seconded the motion, which was put and 
carried unanimously. 

The GOVERNOR: That concludes the whole of our business. 

VOTES OF THANKS. 

Mr. Cuas. E. NUTHALL proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Chairman for presiding, and to the Directors for their able manage- 
ment of the Company’s affairs. He was very pleased to find that 
the Directors were trying to obtain some relief for the shareholders 
by means of a change in the sliding-scale. It seemed unfair that the 
Company should be treated on the same lines as before the war. 
Those ‘who provided the capital ought to be considered as well as the 
workers. He hoped the proposed alteration of the sliding-scale would 
answer the purpose. No business could be carried on with success 
without gas; and therefore it was a most reasonable question to be 
considered by the Government. As the Company had done a great 
deal for the country, he trusted the Government would favourably 
consider the subject, and give the shareholders some relief. 

The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 


THANKS TO THE STAFF. 
Mr. R, J. NEVILLE NEVILLE proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the 
staff, whom he was .pleased to find were doing their work admir- 
“ably. Many of their best workmen had gone to the front, and were 
doing their best for the country, and those who were left behind 
were, doing their shares. He was pleased to Jearn that the women 
were doing the work in the best way possible. He had much pleasure 
in proposing that the best thanks of the meeting be given to the staff 
of the Company. 
The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 
The GOVERNOR briefly acknowledged the vote; and the procced- 
ings terminated. 3 
___—___ 


BRENTFORD GAS COMPANY. 


The Ordinary General Meeting of the Company was held last 
Friday, at Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W. Mr. R. J. NEVILLE 
NevVILLE, M.P., in the chait. 


The SECRETARY (Mr. John T. Croxford) read the notice calling 
the meeting; and the Directors’ report and the accounts’ were taken 
as read. 


ROMANCE IN COMMERCE. 


The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and ac- 
counts, said that most poeple thought that, in attending a meeting 
of the proprietors of a gas company, one was doing one of the most 
prosaic things that one could do; but he could’ assure the proprietors 
that an industry such as that they were interested in was really one 
of the romances of commerce. The Company had an immense 
amount to do with the human element of a large district, and the 
industry generally had a great deal to do with the prosperity of the 
country, which it had helped, and was helping, to defend against its 
enemies. So that while in a sense they were but a microcosm of the 
country at large, they were doing as good work ‘as any institution 
of the country at the present time in providing the sinews of- war— 
not only as taxpayers and by the actual production of fuel at a-time 
when solid fuel was difficult to get, but by providing those - things 
without which their gallant lads at the front would be left in a 
situation in which they could not respond to the attacks of their 
enemies. 


A LITTLE RETROSPECT, AND THE PRESENT POSITION. 
The Company had had the most difficult year, he supposed, of any 
in the ninety-seven years that the undertaking had been in existence. 
It had been an entirely abnormal year from start to finish. It 
would be within the recollection of the proprietors that the Company 
were fortunate enough in the first two years of the war to be in a 
position to carry on its business without raising the price of gas. 
rhis was due chiefly to the excellent judgment of their splendid 
Engineer (Mr. Johnston) in respect of the exceedingly good con- 
tracts for coal and oil which were made shortly before the war, and 
which enabled the Company to start the war period with a larger 
amount of raw material actually upon the works—not to be delivered, 
and not subject to regulations or the risks of transport, but on the 
site—than it had ever had in the previous years of its history. 





Owing to the fact of their good contracts, for two years they 
weathered the storm. Most. of the proprietors, and most of the 
people of Great Britain, believed then that the war would be of short 
duration—that two years or so would see it through. He, with 
others, was not of that opinion. In 1916 they began to get in new 
contracts. When other companies had soared to higher prices for 
gas, and down had gone their dividends in proportion, their Com- 
pany were enabled in 1916 to still carry on business, and make the 
two ends meet—they were able to carry out their obligations to the 
proprietors and to the public—with a rise of only 2d. per 1000 c.ft. 
This was the situation with which the Directors met the proprietors 
last year. They saw rocks ahead. But they were in that happy 
position, and, would have been in a better position to-day, but for 
circumstances beyond their control. They had good contracts; and 
their coal stocks last year, by the careful management of Mr. John- 
ston and those working with him, were cked out with the fullest 
possible economy. From what they could see, there was every chance 
of going through last year without a rise in the price of gas, or, at 
any rate, not such a rise as they had since had to make—that was, 
a rise of rod. Now, it happened that other people had not such good 
stocks, and were (so to speak) “fon their uppers’? for coal. They 
were living from hand to mouth. Transport was becoming almost 
impossible, and ships were being sunk, and new ones impossible to 
purchase. The Coal Controller came down upon the Company, and 
said: ‘* You fortunate people, you have a fine stock of coal, and 
therefore you shall have no more coal sent in, until those who had 
not your foresight, or good fortune, or capacity, are satisfied with 
coal.’”? There were companies who were then within two, three, or 
four weeks of having to shut-down, and so the autocrat of the coal 
situation came, and said: *‘ No more coal for you; and he switched- 
off their supplies. Then they had to consume their stocks, and re- 
ceived few fresh deliveries. The result of their good contracts being 
cancelled was that they found themselves in the position of every 
other gas company—of having to go into the open market, and buy 
coal at such price as they could get it at, and they had difficulty in 
getting it at all. The price of coal was practically doubled to them. 
In consequence of this, they had to raise the price of gas to 3s. 4d., 
while before the war it was 2s. qd. They had therefore raised the 
price 1s. during the war period; and there was a corresponding drop 
in their dividend. This was a matter with which he should be deal- 
ing later. Gas companies under the sliding-scale were about the 
only people in the country who could not be profiteers; and they 
were going to ask Parliament for some concession which would not 
make the position so hard or so difficult for the proprietors, whose 
capital was being risked. 

THE INCREASE OF BUSINESS AND THE CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 
Turning to the accounts, they were quite record ones from the pro- 
prietors’ point of view. The total receipts on revenue account were 
only £50,000 short of a million for the year. This was a hig sum 
for the Company. The figures in the accounts, he thought, spoke 
for themselves; but looking generally over them, it would be scen 
that the Directors were entirely justified in raising the price of gas 
in order to make both ends meet. They had the satisfaction that 
they had a surplus of £63854 after paying the dividend; whereas the 
previous year they had a deficit of £6113. So there was something 
this year to go to the undivided balance, which was really all the 
working capital the Company possessed. Before dealing ‘with the 
other points in the revenue account, he should like to briefly refer to 
the capital account. They had a balance of capital of £7323, while 
last year they had £18,526; so that they had spent on capital ac- 
count during the year rather more than £11,000. When he told 
the proprietors that they had increased their sale of gas by about 
494 million c.ft. (which was a large accession to their business), this, 
divided into the new capital expenditure, meant that they had sup- 
plied this extra amount of gas with a charge against capital account 
of only 6d. per 1ooo c.ft. He thought the proprietors would con- 
sider that in this the Company had done extraordinarily well. When, 
too, he mentioned that the capital employed per 1000 c.ft. sent out 
during the year amounted to 6s. 4d., against 7s. 1d. in the previous 
year, it would be understood that the Company had been exceed- 
ingly fortunate in the economical way in which the capital had been 
expended. To put it in another way, for every £1 of capital en- 
trusted to the Company they had been able to send out 3250 c.ft. of 
gas; while if the capital had been (say) 12s. or more, they would 
only have been able to send out something less than 2000 c.ft. for 
every £1. That a Company in this state should have only £7000 
of capital unexpended, and practically no working capital left, and 
with an overdraft from the bankers of £126,000 was a_ position 
wholly due to the war. The Directors would have raised capital 
had it not been for the war. The increase in the output of gas 
during the year was 12°6 p.ct.; and they must have capital for an 
expanding business such as this. Every bit of plant they possessed 
had been in commission, almost: groaning under the demand for 
gas, Which was ever increasing, and had been doing so for many 
years. The reasons for the extraordinary increase were the muni- 
tions works, and the difficulty of householders obtaining coal, and 
so getting gas-stoves and heating and cooking by gas, as well as the 
influx of people into the district engaged in munition work and so on. 
With 121,000 consumers, and no capital to enlarge the plant, with 
the Government controlling coal and preventing them getting capi- 
tal and new plant, it would be understood that the position of the 
Directors and of their Engineer had been one of the greatest pos- 
sible difficulty and anxiety as to whether they could fulfil their 
statutory obligations with regard to the supply of gas. ; Upon the 
fact that the Company had been able to do this without a break- 
down the proprietors might congratulate themselves. One week in 
December they had a tight fit. He had not dared to ask Mr. John- 
ston how near they were to the end of their tether in that week of 
intense cold and fog. But they managed to get through all right. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT EXAMINED—COAL AND WAGES QUESTIONS. 
Regarding the revenue account, the outstanding feature in the items 





representing the manufacture of gas was the price ‘they had had to 
pay for coal. This had increased from (in round figures) £362,000 
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to 4§10,000—an advance of £148,000, which was equal to 41 p.ct. 
Of this, £105,000 was due to’the increased price of coal, ‘and the 
rest to the fact that their additional business had necessitated the 
carbonization of an extra 12 p.ct. of coal. Then wages had in- 
creased from £525,415 to £31,916, which was equivalent to 25 p.ct. 
Repairs and maintenance had gone up largely—from £50,971 to 
£84,676, or 66 p.ct. This was explained in this way. They had 
had to put into commission a great deal of plant which was before 
the war considered obsolete and ready for the scrap-heap. This had 
been patched up, and made as efficient as possible, which partly ex- 
plained the increase of 66 p.ct. The distribution items showed an 
increase of 11 p.ct. The tax-collector was always with them, whether 
rich or poor; and rents, rates, and taxes had gone up by 12 p.ct. 
Management had risen by 16 p.ct. They would see again how the 
war hit them by the fact that the war bonus had advanced from 
£17,643 to £39,200, or 122 p.ct. Talking of wages, they’ were not 
masters in their own house. They were bound to go as the devil 
drove. If Government industries had their wages raised without any 
consultation with other employers, they had naturally to follow suit, 
because, if they did not, they would lose their men, who would go 
to better paid work. They had a great grievance indeed when last 
September there came quite as a bolt from the blue an extra 2s. 6d 
per ton on the price of coal, which applied retrospectively. This was 
put on by the Government ostensibly for the purpose of meeting an 
increase in miners’ wages. The Directors did not consider this was 
justified; and the miners themselves, he believed, did not think this 
particular rise in the price of coal was warranted. When, however, 
one had jumping trout, one had to do the best one could. But un- 
fortunately he must say this: The wages question had not by any 
means been settled; and the probability was that next vear they 
might find the items for wages had largely extended. The present 
accounts did not even show their present full incidence upon the 
undertaking, because the rise in wages they last made came rather 
late in the year, and so the full brunt of it was not disclosed by the 
figures. To sum up, the receipts for the year had increased from 
£725,122 to £949,931; and the expenditure had risen from £5618,022 
to £844,456. In other words, the expenditure had gone up about 
35 p-ct., whereas the revenue had advanced by 31 p.ct. The pro- 
portion which went to the balance last year was nearly 15 p.ct. of 
the total receipts, and the expenditure about 85 p.ct. This year the 
amount that went to the balance was about 11 p.ct-, and the ex- 
penditure was about 89 p-ct.; so they were not in so good a position, 
so far as the balance was concerned, as this time last year, owing to 
the position in regard to coal, oil, and wages, and probably ‘also the 
inflation of the currency. ; 

HIGH PERCENTAGES OF INERT MATERIAL IN COAL. 
Reverting to coal, he ought to say that not only did they suffer from 
the rise in the price of coal, but they suffered also from the quality. 
At the present time, they were being fed more or less with such coal 
as the Controller chose to give them, owing possibly to the shortage of 
labour at the collieries, and also possibly to the fact that the miners 
were not in favour of what was one of the best institutions of Lanca- 
shire—viz., pit-brow lasses—to screen the coal. There had, therefore, 
been great difficulty in getting it clean. So dirty was it that in some 
cases the coal supplied to them contained as much as 25 p.ct. of stuff 
of no use for gas-making—entailing payment as for good coal to the 
owners and sellers, payment for freight, handling, and getting rid of 
the waste and ash from the works. So the coal situation had been 
greatly prejudiced against the Company by the fact that supplies were 
not of the quality to which they had been accustomed. 

STOCKS AND OVERDRAFT. 
In the balance-sheet, it would be observed that they had large stocks. 
They had at the present time £200,000 put there for stocks, while last 
year they had only £87,000. This was about the only thing that 
altered materially the figures in the balance-sheet. The overdraft from 
the bankers had gone up slightly. It would be remembered that, in the 
first year of the war, they issued about £144,000 of 5 p.ct. mortgages 
for the purpose of paying-off the overdraft the Company then had. 
They were now living upon the clemency, courtesy, and kindness of 
their bankers; and he was afraid they would have to do so until the 
Government gave the Company power to raise fresh capital. 
THE MEN AT THE FRONT AND AT REST. 
He should like to say that some 680 or more of their men had gone to 
the front, and were doing splendid work there. A number of the 
members of their staff had received commissions ; and they congratu- 
lated them upon the fact. He regretted to say that nearly eighty of 
their men had signalized by death their valour, devotion to duty, and 
love of their country ; and the proprietors honoured them, would keep 
their memories green, and would sincerely extend their sympathy to 
those who had been deprived of their gallant men. 
WOMEN EMPLOYEES. 
The Company now employed a large number of women. At the pre- 
sent time they had 337 women, or of the total of the employees about 
21 p.ct. were women. The Directors had installed a quantity of 
machinery to lighten their work—such as coke-handling plant. 
THE ADDED TERRITORIES. 
As to the Staines, Egham, and Sunbury districts, which were taken 
over by the Company in 1914, they were doing very well from the 
investment point of view. Had it not been for the war, the Company 
would have got more business from these districts, which were asking 
for more gas in every direction. What, however, the Company had to 
do at the present time was to check consumption, because they had not 
the plant to supply the extra gas. 


Sir Ropert SHAFTO ADAIR, Bart., seconded the motion. 


THE NEw SITE AND THE OLD WORKS. 
Mr. H. FINnis congratulated the Chairmah upon the excellent 
Statement he had made. ‘There were one or two points upon which he 
Wished to be enlightened. When the Company were in’ Parliament 
ast time, it was stated that they would save in connection with the 








new site a considerable amount of money owing to the heavy tolls 
they were paying on the canal in getting coal to the Southall works. 
He should like to know what amount per ton, or per barge load, it 
was costing the Company, together with haulage. As to the new Bill, 
some of the residents at Chiswick were a little apprehensive as to the 
new works being tigly or an annoyance. It might be of some service, 
and turn some people from opponents to supporters, if the Chairman 
would refer to the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN, in reply, said there were objections mostly to 
everything. Gas-works were admittedly not the most beautiful of 
things. He did not, however, think they were going to do anything in 
the neighbourhood of Chiswick that would affect it detrimentally. 
There were sewage works there. He fancied there were going to be 
other works built in the district; and the site the Company were pro- 
posing to have was dedicated to industry. The people of Chiswick, 
too, would have the satisfaction of having a very big ratepayer in their 
midst. With regard to Southall, they were dealing with war condi- 
tions. Before the war, they made many prophecies, most of which 
had come true. They still believed the new site would mean great 
economy in coal handling. As to Southall, the canal was made in the 
smaller days of England, when a barge of 20 or 30 ton burden was a 
sort of leviathan on the inland waterways. Now the Company’s 
barges were of 200 to 300 tons capacity. The Company had also been 
trying to buy ocean-going ships, so that they were contemplating 
bigger measures in respect of the transport of coal. Southall was a 
difficult place to get at; but during the war it had been a godsend to 
them, because of the railway facilities which the Brentford works did 
not possess. When submarine’ were about, it was a convenient thing 
indeed to have a back-door by which to get coal in by rail. They had 
spent capital upon relieving the difficulty of- transport. They had got 
new lorries, barges, and railway trucks. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

THE DIVIDEND. 

Moved by the CHATRMAN, and seconded by Sir ROBERT ADAIR, the 
statutory dividends were declared (subject to income-tax) at the follow- 
ing rates per annum: 5 p.ct. on the 5 p.ct. preference stock, 4) p.ct. 
on the *‘ A” consolidated stock, and £94 2s. 6d. p.ct. on the “B” 
consolidated stock. 

RE-ELECTION .OF DIRECTORS AND AUDITORS. 

On the proposition of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Brigadier-General 
A. H. W. Cowtg, C.M.G., Sir Robert Shafto Adair, Bart., and Dr. 
Thomas Ethelbert Page were re-elected members of the Board; and on 
the motion of Mr. F. W. CHuRcH, seconded by Miss NEVILLE, 
Messrs. Monier F. Monier-Williams and Alfred Bevis were re-ap- 
pointed Auditors. 

A VOTE OF THANKS. 

Mr. H. WELLER proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
Directors, the Engineer and Manager, the Secretary, their staffs, and 
the workmen.’ In the name of the shareholders, he thanked them one 
and all for the manner in which they had met their grave responsibili- 
ties in these times of extraordinary difficulty. 

Mr. J. REESON seconded the motion, which was heartily carried. 

The CHAIRMAN, in his acknowledgment, on behalf of all included 
in the vote, paid a handsome, and deserved, tribute to officers, staffs, 
and employees generally. 


The New Bill in Parliament. 


A Special Meeting was then held to consider the Bill proposed to be 
introduced in Parliament by the Company this session. 

The SECRETARY having read the heads of the Bill, 

The CHAIRMAN said the Bill had been forced upon them practically 
at very short notice by the position in which gas companies found 
themselves—viz., that all their materials were controlled, and that 
they were under the sliding-scale, which prevented them by Statute 
being profiteers. Owing to these facts and for the purpose of ac- 
quiring a new site for works and obtaining capital and subsidiary 
powers, they were promoting the Bill in Parliament. The first point 
he should like to make about this was with regard to the sliding-scale. 
Having explained how the sliding-scale worked under normal condi- 
tions, he said that, when they came to war, and when the Directors 
could do nothing to alter the controlled price of coal and the cost of 
labour, combined with the fact that the Government required a good 
number of constituents from their gas, in the way of benzol, toluol, 
and other things, they found themselves with a diminishing dividend 
with the increase of price that they had to make. The Directors 
therefore thought the Company should be put in some position more 
nearly resembling that of other great concerns. The railway com- 
panies had been completely controlled ; and the taxpayer had to find 
the dividend for the railway sharcholders, if the railways themselves 
could not make it. They were, therefore, asking to be put into a 
better position under the sliding-scale—that the difference between the 
old dividend which they were enabled to pay under the fortunate 
management of the past and that which they could pay now should not 
be altogether wiped out. They wanted a concession, so that every 
shareholder should have a reasonable dividend. With regard to the 
land at Chiswick, the site was the most suitable one they could get in 
the whole of the 90 square miles of their supply area. There was 
much discussion as to reconstruction after the war, and Committees 
were sitting considering the economical use of coal; and it was sug- 
gested that coal should be first treated as they treated it in gas-works 
to extract from it more of those materials which formed the basis of 
large industries. For the purpose of national economy, as well as of 
working economy for the Company, they had “‘ dashed in’’ at short 
notice, and hoped that they might be authorized by Parliament to be 
(if he might say so) pioneers in this matter, which would mean a great 
access to the prosperity of the country. The Directors were being met 
by the local authorities, and they believed they would get the support 
of nearly all the urban district councils for what would be a great 
scheme, and which, if successful, might be copied all over England. 
They were also asking to increase their capital. In 1914 they got a 


certain amount of capital; but at the present time £1 sterling was 
If Parliament in 1914 thought that 


worth less than before the war. 
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they should have £800,000 of new capital for the next cnsuing few 
years, they must have a larger amount of capital now if they were 
going to put up such a plant as Parliament wished them to do in 1914. 
The capital. would be expended with the greatest possible economy. 
The other provisions of the -Bill were supplementary to the power to 
raise capital. There were at the present time all sorts of restrictions 
upon gas companies raising capital, such as the obligation to raise it 
by tender or auction; and they wanted to get rid of these difficulties 
temporarily during the war. The Chairman concluded by formally 
moving that the Bill be approved. 

Sir RoBERT ADAIR seconded the metion. 

Mr..C. E. NUTHALL expressed the hope that the Bill would be 
successful. He appreciated very fully, owing to personal knowledge, 
the exceedingly difficult position in which gas undertakings were work- 
ing, and thought they had a very good case for securing relief from 
Parliament. 

The CHAIRMAN mentioned, with regard to the dividend, that the 
relief would not mean 1d. per 1000 c.ft., so far as the consumers were 
concerned. The application, however, had another point of view be- 
sides that of dividend, and it was that of getting capital cheaply, which 
they could not do in the present circumstances. 

The motion was unanimously passed. 


—_s 
pe 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND THE GAS BILLS. 





Last Tuesday the London County Council considered the course of 
action it was advisable for the Council to take in the ensuing session 


of Parliament with regard to certain Gas Bills affecting the County of 
London ; and it was suggested that, in order to safeguard. the Council’s 
position, authority should be given to the Parliamentary Committee to 
prepare petitions against five of the Bills deposited, in which it was 
proposed that temporary alterations should be made of the present law 
regulating the ‘relations between the price charged for gas ‘and the 
amount of dividend which may be distributed. It was pointed out that 
the question was by no means confined to London, as some twenty 
Bills and Provisional Orders containing similar proposals had been 
deposited by Provincial gas companies. As*an important’ question of 
principle arose, as to whether the circumstances justified the proposed 
interference with the existing arrangements, it seemed desirable to the 
Parliamentary Committee that the Board of Trade should hold a 
general inquiry.on the subject, or that the whole of the Bills should be 
referred to the same Select Committee of Parliament. A summary 
was submitted of the principal provisions of the Bills; but these need 
not be reproduced, as they have already been covered by the articles 
that have recently béen.appearing in our columns. 

Mr. A. W. CLAREMONT, J.P., the Chairman of the Parliamentary 
Committee, moved that the Council should oppose the Bills, that the 
necessary petitions. be sealed and presented, and that the costs and 
expenses of, and incidental to, the said petitions and the proceedings 
consequent thereon should be charged to, and paid out of, the county 
fund. 

Mr. T. GAuTREY (Peckham) drew attention to the fact that there 
was no estimate of the prospective cost of opposition to these Bills; 
and he wanted to know whether, in the absence of such an estimate, 
they were committed to unlimited expense. 

Mr. CLAREMONT assured Mr. Gautrey that the Council was not 
committed to any serious expense at the present moment. Petitioning 
against the Bills was the only course they. could adopt to protect 
themselves. 

The recommendation to oppose the Bills was unanimously adopted. 


_ 
al 


CONDITIONS AS TO EMPLOYING NEW MEN. 








There. were published in the ‘‘ London Gazette’? last Friday new 
regulations dealing with the man-power question, from which it will 
be seen that a new duty is thrown upon employers and workers by the 
following : 


1.—Before any male person apparently of military age is taken into or 
engaged in any employment in Great Britain, or a contract for such em-,. 
ployment is entered into with him, the proposed employer shall take all 
reasonable steps to obtain the production of any certificate of exemption or 
,protection affecting him, and other evidence relating to his position for the 
time being with regard to liability for military service. 
2.—Any person who, in the orditiary course of his business, is in com- 
munication with any male person apparently of military age, with a view to 
such person being taken in or engaged in any employment in Great Britain, 
_— take the like steps as are required in the case of the proposed em- 
ployer. ’ 
3.—Any person apparently of military age seeking to be taken into or en- 
gaged in any employment in Great 'Britajn shall produce all such documents 
and disclose all such evidence as the proposed employer, or such person as 
aforesaid, is entitled under this regulation to require, and he shall also 
answer to the best of his ability and knowledge any questions which may 
reasonably be addressed to him by, or on the behalf of, the proposed em- 
ployer, or such person as aforesaid, in relation to his position for the time 
being with regard to liability for military service. 


_ 
— 





Torquay and its Gas Supply.— At a mecting of the Torquay. Town 
Council last Tuesday, Mr. F. Chalmers, the Manager of the St. Mary 
Church Gas-Works, reported the increased demand for gas for last 
year as 4,597,560 c.ft., adding that while in normal times the increase 
would have been welcomed, in the present circumstances it had not 
proved a blessing—the difficulty of getting coal, coupled with the in- 
creased demand, having “‘ rendered life a nightmare for the manage- 


ment.”’ Coal prices had risen and coke prices had fallen, and these. 
coupled with large increases in wages and the cost of all materials, 
would have to be met by a further increase in the selling price of gas. 
Repairs to buildings and plant had had to stand over through lack of 
skilled labour. 











SOUTHPORT GAS UNDERTAKING FINANCES. 





In the ‘course of a special report to the Southport Corporation 
Finance Committee on the finances of the Corporation, the Borough 
Treasurer (Mr. George Lloyd) makes the following references .to the 
Gas Estate. 

As the Gas Committee have always been a substantial contributor 
to the relief of rates, the effect of the war on prices of fuel and other 
material, increased wages, wat bonuses and pay, income-tax, &c., 
has had a very adverse influence on the financial position of the Com- 
mittee. For 1914 and 1915, the amounts appropriated in relief of 
rates was £14,000 in each year; for 1917-18 (the current year), the 
sum was £,2000—a drop of 412,000, or the equivalent to a rate of 
6d. in the pound. The additional cost for 1917-18 is given as £3162; 


and the estimated cost for next year is put down at £4000. Mr. 


Lloyd adds that the future position of gas and electricity is impossible 
to forecast until more information is tabled as to the proposal to 


erect super-electricity works to supply light and power from central 


stations. The total borrowing powers are £342,213; the capital ex- 
pended, £323,654; the amount borrowed, 4,323,003. (less repaid, 
4159,671; sinking fund in hand, £28,186—total £187,857, leaving 
a net debt of £135,146); and the amount unborrowed, £519,210. 

The principal Act affecting borrowing powers is the Local Act of 
1876, whereby authority was granted to borrow £230,000. This j; 
practically the power not yet exhausted. Since the above Act was 
passed, various: Provisional Orders have been obtained from 1895 to 
1908, sanctioning the borrowing of money for gas cookers, meters, 
&c. As the period for repayment was ten years, the last interest and 
sinking fund payment is at March, 1918. The amount of debt for 
these purposes repaid will be £31,370. On the amalgamation of 
Birkdale, a number of loans outstanding for gas-mains were trans- 
ferred to Southport, with the obligation to pay the annual instalments 
of interest and sinking fund. The periods for repayment range from 
twenty to thirty years. The dates when the loans will finally be re- 
paid-are from 1923 to 1940. The ‘* main debt” will be finally cx- 
tinguished in 1935. 

The Committee have on two occasions spent considerable sums of 
money in modernizing the works. From 1906 to 1910 there was ex- 
pended on the first reconstruction £32,610, the whole of which has 
been paid for out of revenue. The second, and unfinished, recor- 
struction extended from 1913 to 1917, during which period £24,884 
was expended. Of this sum, £8000 has been paid out of revenue, 
and, with £217 received from the sale of old materials, a reduction 
of £8217 has been. effected; leaving a balance owing of £16,667. 
There has been no uniform method of repaying the £24,884. The 
amount set aside has depended on whether there was any surplus in 
each year after providing certain sums for the relief of rates. No 
interest has been charged to the Committee on moneys expended on 
reconstruction. As to the cost of gas, a sum of £2000 has been added 
as one of the factors in arriving at such cost. As much of the work 
executed is not calculated to last more than a few years, a definite 
figure, independent of the estates’ financial position, should be added 
each year in order to arrive at the true costs. The amount which 


: should be set aside is one for the Gas Engineer to determine, having 


regard to the life of the work. Moneys spent on reconstruction are in 
the nature of, and for the time take the place of, a reserve fund. 

The average price received per 1000 c.ft. of gas sold for the year 
ended March 31, 1917, was 2s. 8:o2d. for gas-rents subicct to dis- 
count or sold at net prices. The amount allowed as discount on gas 
sold subject to such discount was equal to 4°57 p.ct. out of 5 p.ct. 

The Gas Engineer has furnished his estimate of cost under present 
conditions, based on an assumed consumption of 567,000,000 c.ft., 
compared with 520,253,000 c.ft. last year. Estimate of cost, including 
2s. 6d. per ton for increased cost of coal, 2s. 8-39d.; additional war 
bonus of 2s. 6d. per week to employees, o°55d.; reconstruction, 1d.; 
contingencies, o25d.; a total of 2s. 10°19d. The average price rc- 
ceived for 1917 was 2S. 8'02d.; the estimated cost (without profit), as 
shown, 2s. 1o*19d.—an excess of 2°17d. per 1000 c.ft. It therefore 
requires an addition of 6°48 p.ct. to the average price received in order 
to meet the estimated costs. If-the 10 p.ct. on the price of gas which 
is now in operation be increased to 20 p.ct., it would be sufficient, 
under existing conditions, to pay a sum of £2000 in relief of rates, in 


- addition to the increased costs as before stated. 


The amounts allocated to the relief of rates during the past five 
years were in 1913, £13,000; 1914, 414,000; 1915, £14,000; 1916, 
£10,000; 1917, £6000. The amount of contribution for the year 
1917-18 is £2000. The deficiency at March 31, 1917, was £6012, 
arising from a greater allocation in aid of the rates than the profits 
could bear. It is highly desirable that moneys voted in relief of rates 
should be actually earned and not anticipated, as at present. 


—— 


ILKLEY GAS-WORKERS’ STRIKE. 








As a result of the strike of municipal employees at likley, the gas 


. had to be restricted to the periods between 6.30 and 8.30 in the morn- 
. ings and 4 to 9 o’clock in the evenings. A good deal of the gas supply 


has been maintained by voluntary labour—about fifty men working 


‘in relays. They-are chiefly professional and business men, including 
' some members of the local Council, and are all over military age. 


Several ladies offered service; and their names were kept in mind 
in case .of a shortage of male labour, if the strike continued long. 
Coal had. to be escorted from the station to the gas-works by extra 


' police; and there have been, of course, a few small disturbances on 
the part of the strikers. 


One day last week the strikers scored a point by turning on the 


| tap of the street-lamps in the morning, during the period of supply; 


and. there was great wastage of gas. The strikers are not members 


; of the Gas-Workers’ Union; but, for some reason, they are all in the 
' Carters’ and, Motormen’s Amalgamated Society. 


The trouble dates back to last June, when there was a three weeks’ 
strike for more pay; the men returning to work on a patched-up 
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peace. On the termination of six months, repudiating an agreement 
to give three months’ notice, the men demanded an extra 6s. per week 
all round; and on the Council saying they would consider it during 
the three months, the men increased the demand to 12s., and struck 
work, ignoring the request of the Chief Industrial Commisioner, to 
whom application for arbitration was made, to continue work. The 
men also demand re-instatement of certain employees. 


ntti. 
—_ 


LOW-TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION. 





Opening his sixth article, in yesterday's issue of the ‘* Financier,’’ on 
the subject of ‘‘ Low-Temperature v. High-Temperature Carboniza- 
tion,”’ the Editér (Mr. R. J. Barrett) says: 

A summary of results obtained by the Coalite low-temperature car- 
bonization processes, as compared with the high-temperature systems 
of the gas-works, shows that low-temperature carbonization excels in 
the number, volume, and commercial value of its bye-products. The 
direct yield of gas, it is true, is only about half that obtained in the 
gas-works ; but its illuminating and calorific values are about 50 p.ct. 
greater. Moreover, the low-temperature gas of 7oo B.Th.U., after 
the benzols have been eliminated, can be diluted with an equal volume 
of water gas to. give a 500 B.Th.U. gas for lighting, or it can be 
diluted with twice its volume of producer -gas to yield 300 B.Th.U. 
power gas. Allowing for so much of the diluted gas as is used for 
heating the carbonizing plant, there still remains 10,000 c.ft. of 300 
B.Th.U. gas available per ton of coal for the production of cheap 
electric power. 

Low-temperature carbonization yields the maximum of oil fuel; 
while only the minimum is obtained from the older systems. Its yield 
of benzol per ton of coal for motor spirit is three times as great as 
that of which the gas-works systems are capable. It gives twice as 
much tar as is derived from gas-works plant—tar richer in chemical 
constituents for military and industrial needs; and the market value 
per gallon is double. There is an absence of naphthalene and free 
carbon in léw-temperature tar; and it contains a large proportion of 
cresylic acid, which is more valuable as a disinfectant than even 
carbolic acid, also valuable solvent naphthas. 

The quantity of sulphate of ammonia yielded by the semi-direct 
process in low-temperature carbonization is about equal to that of the 
gas-works; but from the recovery plant of the Coalite system’s 
auxiliary gas producer three or four times more can be obtained. 

The solid fuel, or ‘‘ Coalite,’’ left after low-temperature carboniza- 
tion retains 8 or 9 p.ct. of volatile matter, which assures easy lighting 
and a smokeless flame. Gas coke, on the other hand, contains a mere 
trace of volatile matter and considerable quantities of-sulphur. It is, 
therefore, difficult to ignite, and is unsuited to domestic consumption. 

The following table shows the yield of refined products under the 
Coalite system per ton of coal treated from both tar and rich gas: 


Gallons, 











1. Benzol, tarand gas. . 3°31 
2. Toh -,, ,. «| Lightoils Jo-gr 
3. Xylol at wee 0° 205 
4°425 
4. Solvent naphtha, tarand gas . . . 0°315 
5. Heavy naphtha, tar only 0°825 
6. Carbolic acid, tar only . 0° 240 
7. Cresylic acid, tar only . | — 2 536 
8. Creosote oil, taronly . | Heavy oils 2 poe 
g. Lubricating oil, tar only 0° 900 
10. Diesel oil, taronly , . 0 950 
) ——- 60 
; 12"490 
Loss by refining and pitch . 7°510 





gallons 20°000 

_ It will be scen, therefore, that the low-temperature process is an 
immense advance on the older high-temperature systems, and that its 
range of utilities and. values is incomparable. There need be no 
antagonism, however, between low and high temperature systems of 
carbonization, Each of the latter, as already shown, fulfils one prime 
purpose ; whereas the low-temperature distillation of coal is intended 
to produce what the older processes were not designed to conserve. In 
a sense, therefore, the new system is the natural development of the 
old, and a complement rather than a rival. 


<a 
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COKE-OVENS AND FINE CHEMICALS. 





A lecture was delivered, at the last meeting of the Northern Section 
of the Coke-Oven Managers’ Association, by Dr. P. PHittirs Bep- 
SON, Professor of Chemistry at Armstrong College, Newcastle, on the 
“Relation of Bye-Product Coke-Oven Practice to the Manufacture of 
Fine Chémicals.’’ 

_ Referring to the manufacture of the varied products of the coal-tar 
industry, he said they found German firms with a combined capital of 
about 412,000,000 paying average dividends of about 28 p-ct. per 
annum. In 1912, these firms produced dyestuffs valued at £12,500,000 
sterling, of which £10,000,000 were exported. Germany exported 
explosives in 1912 valued at 43,000,000. The estimated annual pro- 
duction of artificial perfumes in Germany was about 2,500,000 
Sterling. The annual value of dyestuffs used in Britain was £ 2,000,000, 
supplied to trades with a capital of £200,000,000, and employing 
workpcople to the number of about 1,500,000. The total value of dye- 
stuffs imported into this country in 1913 was £1,892,055, of which 
41,730,821 were supplied by Germany. Of the dyestuffs used in this 
Country, only one-tenth was produced here. Yet Gérmany was, at 
6ne time, largely dependent upon this country for the raw material— 
Coal tar. Evidence of Germany’s greater reliance on her own re- 
Sources was to be found in the facts that in 1897 Germany obtained 
only 52,000 tons of coal tar frem coke-ovens, while in 1908 she ob- 


tained 632,400 tons from this source, and 300,000-tons from the manu- 
faeture of gas.. This output of coal tar was nearly equal to, if it did 
not exceed, that of England. In 1913, this country exported coal tar 
and products—pitch, phenol, &c.—to the value of 42,362,000. 

The coal-tar industry was, in its inception, a laboratory product, and 
it had remained so, receiving its extension and growth as a result of 
either research of an apparently purely academic character or of re- 
searches conducted. by: those in the industry itself with the object of 
solving definite and distinct problems. Research was its life-blood ; 
and to maintain it-as a living organism, the supply and circulation of 
this life-blood were essential. 

The lecture was followed by some discussion, in the course of which 
Mr. G. A. Phillipson remarked ‘that the conditions under which coke- 
oven managers worked, and.the way in which they were controlled by 
men who had no chemical knowledge at all, rendered it impossible for 
them to launch out as they would like. .In their Association there 
were plenty of men who were capable of manufacturing the products 
referred. to by Dr. Bedson,. and of. doing it on a profitable basis ; but 
they were not permitted to do so. He hoped the time would soon 
come when they would be allowed to develop their own plants in the 
natural. course. 


i, 
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FUEL ECONOMY IN COOKING APPLIANCES. 





The last of the course of three public lectures [ante, pp. 209, 258] 
on the “‘ Principles of Fuel Economy in the Design and Use of Cook- 
ing Appliances” was delivefed on Wednesday last, by Mr. A. H. 
Barker, B.A., B.Sc., at University College, London, W.C. 


Remarking on the facts which he had adduced -in the course of his 
previous lectures, Mr. Barker said he intended now to suggest prac- 
tical means whereby the present waste of-fuel could be reduced. This 
was, of ‘course, the most -difficult. and contentious part. of his sub- 
ject; and all he could do would be to outline improvements which 
might be feasible.. In the first place, he would indicate broad prin- 
ciples on which improvements appeared to be possible, and then the 
practical means by which these principles could be applied. The 
most important points were the choice of the right kind of fuel and 
the provision of suitable appliances. From what he had _ already 
said, it seemed clear that no flaming coal should be used. The only 
solid fuels permissible. were coke, anthracite, or some fuel which - did 
not contain smoke-producing hydrocarbons. Of course,. solid fuel 
was much cheaper than either gas.or electricity; considering only 
the number of heat units which could be obtained for a certain sum. 
For a constant purpose like hot-water supply, solid fuel was the most 
economical; but its inconveniences made. it.far-less suitable for tem- 
porary purposes. The way to attain maximum economy with maxi- 
mum convenience was to combine solid fuel for continuous and semi- 
continuous use with gas or electricity for temporary purposes. 

He suggested that further research should be made into the dif- 
ference in its effect on meat between the radiated heat of an electric 
oven and the ventilated heat of a gas-oven, and said that informa- 
tion was also much required as to the relative effects of cooking 
rapidly at a high temperature and slowly at a lower temperature, It 
was desirable that an oven for temporary or occasional use. should 
be capable of being rapidly heated-up; and this implied that it should 
be light in construction. If, on the other hand, it was to be made 
economical for continuous cooking, it should be heavily lagged, and 
of a type that would take long in heating-up. It was important that 
a clear conception should be retained of the difference in cost of these 
two types. Referring to the method of reducing the too-high tem- 
perature of combustion by diluting with cold air, he said this pointed 
to another problem which should be considered. If a substantial im- 
provement in economy was to be obtained, efficient combustion should 
be procured with the minimum possible amount of air. Absorption 
material could be adopted to retain the combustion heat. The 
method of transferring heat from the flue gases to the-interior of the 
oven was capable of great improvement. As a matter of fact, the 
author stated, he has, in ordinary cooking operations, introduced 
wjth complete success steam-pipes from the flue to the interior of the 
oven. 

That gas appliances could be made much more efficient by proper 
ciire of the combustion, he was convinced, though it was not for him 
to suggest a practicable design. All he could do was merely to point 
out that the present method, wherein no sort of care appéared to be 
taken with the mixing of air with the products of combustion, seemed 
almost as bad as it could be. Much greater economy could be se- 
cured by communicating the heat of the gas, not to the oVen, but to 
the material surrounding it. The system of heating gas-Ovens from 
the outside which had been introduced was an improvement; but 
there was still the disadvantage that the gas was burned with a great 
excess of air. However, bad as it was in principle, interior heating 
was very efficient for quick heating-un. He thought great economy 
might be effectéd in gas-heated ovens. by making the walls massive— 
Say of fire-brick—and heating this material. Slow external heating 
of ovens was a safeguard against excess temperature. When all 
was said and done, no great economy could be effected until the gas- 
oven was completely revolutionized. The waste of heat in cooking 
by electricity was greatly due to the heating-up of the oven; and this 
method had also the present prices of electric power to contend 
against. 

In connection with some lantern slides of hot-plates and boilins- 
rings, Mr. Barker remarked that the method of heating a vessel with 
the cold air playing all round the flames was faulty. The vessel 
should be surrounded by a cast-iron or fire-clay basin, to prevent cold 
air from coming in contact with the products of combustion. The 
same principle applied to toasting. Free access of cold air was 
allowed to carry away the heat of the products of combustion; while 
they should endeavour to cut off waste of this kind. The different 
cooking appliances could be standardized, and he proposed the forma- 
tion of a standardization committee or institution of cookery. As to 





the degree to which it was feasible to combine two or more functions 
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in one apparatus, this system was apt to make each function exces- 
sively extravagant, unless the apparatus was designed primarily for 
one function only, with the others as secondary operations. 

A severe tax should be placed upon flaming coal when used for 
cooking purposes; and communal kitchens were advocated as a 
means of economical cooking. The lecturer exhibited a diagram of a 
domestic cooking range in brickwork (in preference to the custom 
of employing iron), for burning coke, which, he remarked, was the 
only solid fuel that should be allowed. For the oven of this range 
gas or electricity should be introduced as a secondary means of fur- 
nishing heat. Proceeding to other matters, he pointed out that an 
oven which was bigger than necessary was very wasteful. A useful 
thing would be a meter with a large dial, showing the consump- 
tion and cost per hour at any moment. This would really be less of 
a meter than a cost indicator; and it could be employed in connection 
with'a temperature recorder. As he had urged, a tax should be 
placed on coal for cooking, but not on coke, and in the case of gas 
and electric power, above a certain maximum for each individual. 
A house using its own apparatus could be made to pay a heavier tax 
than one using the communal kitchen. «All cooking apparatus makers 
should be licensed by the State; and°no apparatus should be sold 
until it had paid a tax—lieht. if the annaratus was good, and heavy 
if it was not. Certificates should be given for good apparatus; and 
after test a certificate of economy should be supplied which should 
be accessible to the consumer. In fact, the whole aim should be to 
encourage good designs, and to discourage bad ones. 

At the conclusion of the lecture, among other remarks that were 
made, Mr. E. W. L. Nicol referred to figures given in the second 
lecture as to the relative amount of coal destroyed in the delivery of 
1000 B.Th.U. in the form of gas and electricity, and said the con- 
clusions arrived at might be greatly modified, if the secondary com- 
bustible products of gas manufacture were used, as was the case 
now to a large extent in the generation of electricity or in the manu- 
facture of water gas. An important factor bearing upon ‘fuel eco- 
nomy from the national point of view, and one that was often over- 
looked, was the cost in money, labour, and material involved in dis- 
tributing, in relatively minute quantities, solid fuel in any form. 
This consideration operated ‘seriously against the use of anthracite 
coal, which was obtainable only from certain well-defined areas. 
Coke, on the other hand, was to be had from any of the gas-works in 
the country. In the interests of national economy, the ultimate aim 
should be to distribute all necessary heat energy in fluid form; but 
during the period of transition, a great deal might be done to econo- 
mize fuel by improving appliances employed for its conversion into 
useful work. A necessary preliminary step would be to determine 
the more economical kind of fuel—-raw coal or ecke. These differed 
widely in characteristics; so that in designing apparatus due regard 
should be had to the kind of solid fuel to be used. Coke requiréd in 
practice considerably less air than coal to effect its complete combus- 
tion; and, being non-volatile in character, it was not only more effi- 
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cient but more manageable. The present tendency appeared to be to 
separate the water heating and cooking appliances when gas was used 
for cooking—either gas or coke being employed for the hot-water 
supply. His own opinion was that efficiency and economy were to be 
found in combining these primary heating operations, and further 
improving the load factor [which was all important] by connecting 
radiators—by utilizing waste flue gases for heating and drying pur- 
poses, and by making provision for the tse of coke or gas as fuel for 
cooking or occasional water heating. Due provision should also be 
made for continuous working, to obviate to some-extent loss by cool- 
ing and re-heating to working. temperature. 


a nee 
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GAS FOR MOTOR VEHICLES. 








Describing a comparative test with a Ford van on gas and petrol, 
the owners state that “ gas was used uphill and downhill, and the 


240 c.ft. that the container holds covered 18 miles on the one charge. 
We took the opportunity of measuring the petrol consumption on the 
same day, and found that this panned-out at 13} miles per gallon. 
Therefore, calculating petrol at 3s. 6d. per gallon, and gas at 3s. 7d. 
per 1000 ¢.ft., petrol is five times as costly. We admit that the petrol 
consumption on this Ford is rather high; but as the car usually stops 
about every half-mile during its daily use, it is doubtful, even if the 
carburettor were tuned-up, whether this mileage per gallon could be 
much improved. Here, again, gas scores, because it is so easy to turn 
off the supply at each stop.’’ 

In granting a permit to the York City Council to purchase another 
omnibus, the Board of Trade stipulate that it is to be on the under- 
standing that gas and not petrol will be the motive power. 


_— 
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GERMAN PRISONERS IN GAS-WORKS. 








{From the ‘‘ Brighton Herald.’’] 


The announcement made at the Brighton Tribunal [‘‘ JouRNAL,”’ 
ante, p. 259] that the Brighton and Hove Gas Company are to employ 
prisoners of war to work, seems to have created some altogether un- 
necessary alarm and resentment. It has even been suggested that these 
prisoners could get into the gas-works and blow the place to pieces. 
In the minds of people who do not understand what a gas-works is, 
such an impression may be pardonable ; but the fact is that there is not 
the slightest danger of such a thing happening. One can trust the Gas 
Company to be sufficiently concerned over the preservation of their 
own property to run no risk of this sort. ‘The fact is that the prisoners 





Davis High Speed 
Steel Furnaces 


for Town’s Gas and Air Blast 


This small Furnace (DHST. 50) has been de 
signed for use in establishments where small quantities 
of high-speed steel tools require to be dealt with. 
Although small, it is strongly constructed, and is in 
every way suitable for rough workshop use. It is of 

, the twin-chamber type, fitted with pre-heating cham- 
ber, in which the steel is given a preliminary soaking 
heat, and the bottom chamber is muffled by means of 

j a silica tube, capable of withstanding the highest 
| temperatures. The work to be heated, therefore, does 
not come into contact with the flame. Stopper 
bricks are provided for both chambers. 

Heating is effected by Davis Patent Air Blast 
Burners, for consuming gas at ordinary main pressure 
with an air blast of 3 lbs. pressure per sq. in. 

The equipment of the Furnace is in every way 
complete, and includes regulators and control cocks 
for the burners, flue nozzle, and sliding damper, 


Size of Chambers: Top, 10 in. x 4 in. x 2 in. high; 
Bottom, 9 in. x 3} in. diameter. 


Prices £16 : 6: 6. 
H.S.S. Furnaces for larger operations, from £30. 


the Davis Furnace Co., Diamond Foundry, Luton 


(Proprietors: The Davis Gas Stove Co., Ltd). 
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will have nothing to do with the place where gas is manufactured, and 
still less with the place where it is stored. 

The position of affairs is this. The Gas Company have sent as large 
a proportion of their men as any industrial concern into the army, and 
for a long time have been suffering scriously from shortage of labour. 
The result has been an enormous accumulation of clinker, breeze, and 
ashes at the Portslade depét. So great is the accumulation, that it is 
now threatening to hamper seriously the essential work of the Com- 
pany. In addition, there is the fact that all this refuse has a national 
value, could it only be got from the premises. Absolutely unable to 
find any labour to move this accumulation, the Gas Company did as a 
great many other firms and employers are doing all over the country— 
they applied to the Government for the hiring of some fifty or sixty 
prisoners of war fit to undertake heavy labouring work, such as load- 
ing and unloading coal, coke, and ashes. Putting prisoners of war to 
such work is a recognized thing, in Germany more than anywhere. 
The application was made last October; and in the interval the War 
Office have sent down quite a number of inspecting officers to make 
sure that it would be a safe and a proper thing to employ prisoners on 
the work required. Their reports have proved to be quite satisfactory ; 
and the Government have now consented to the prisoners being so 
employed. 

The Gas Company had at first proposed to house the prisoners near 
the scene of their work, and made arrangements accordingly. How- 
ever, since then Brooker Hall, which was in the tenancy of the Govern- 
ment for uses that everyone in the district knows, was no longer re- 
quired for these purposes ; and the Government decided to use this big 
establishment for housing prisoners of war. Many more prisoners 
will be housed thére than the Gas Company will want to employ. As 
is well known, quite a number are being employed on the land in the 
vicinity of- Brighton. The prisoners destined for the Gas Company 
will be marchéd from the Hall to work every day, under a strong 
armed escort. They will be taken to a part of the Company’s premises 
not immediately connected with the part where the operations of 
making gas are carried on; and they will be under armed guard all the 
time. The conditions of the work of removing this clinker and ash, 
and placing it on railway trucks, are such that all the prisoners can 
work together, and all be under the same supervision. 

He would be an extraordinarily bold and resourceful prisoner who 
could escape from the guard and get into the portion of the works 
where mischief is possible. It would be hardly easier for him to get 
there than for any other of. the prisoners employed in the county for 
months past. It should be remembered that gas is not kept at the 
Portslade works; it is Stored in the reservoirs in Hove and Black 
Rock. ‘These are quite inaccessible to any but trusted workmen of the 
Company. ‘Even there, it is reassuring to remember, a light thrown 
into a reservoir of gas will merely go out. . Gas in a reservoir cannot 
explode. So any question of danger may be dismissed as fanciful. 

On the contrary, the Gas Company, so one would think, are to be 
commended—one does not often commend gas companies in these days 





—for having gone to the trouble to employ some of the vast amount of 
enemy labour that is lying idle in this-country. ‘The Germans work 
their prisoners—they have worked them to death—and it is only right 
that these powerful fellows, Germans, Hungarians, even Turks, should 
be put to necessary labour of this kind. 7 

It should also be understood that the Gas Company are not dis- 
charging mien so,that these prisoners can take their place. The 
prisoners, as*has been said, are wanted for work which cannot other- 
wise be done. One feels certain that the scheme for employing these 
prisoners has nothing but good in it. It is quite clear’ that the War 
Office think so. 


atin 


LIMERICK GAS UNDERTAKING. 








Local Government Board Alleges ‘“‘ Gross Mismanagement.’’ 


At a meeting of the Limerick Corporation on Thursday last, the 
Town Clerk read a report from the Local Government Board of 
Ireland in reference to an inquiry held by Mr, A. D. Price. Engineer- 
ing Inspector, into the application of the Corporation to amend sec- 
tion 27 of the Gas Act of 1878, to enable them to increase the price 
of gas by 1s. per 1000 c.ft. 

The report stated that no evidence in support of the application had 
been given by any member of the Corporation or the Gas Committee, 
on which the Corporation had a majority. During the inquiry the 
Committee were strongly criticized on behalf of the Chamber of Com- 
merce as having sacrificed the interests of the gas consumers to 
those of the ratepayers, especially in handing over sums of money to 
the Corporation instead of building up a reserve fi nd of £7000. The 
evidence, the report proceeded, disclosed gross mismanagement on 
the part of the Committee, particularly in not securing a fair return 
from their employees. 

The Board noted that Mr. Anderson, the expert who reported on 
the undertaking in October, 1916, considered the wages bill—Z/1300 
per annum—was too high, and that the present Manager of the gas- 
works, in giving evidence, estimated that a saving of about £71800 
a year might have been effected if machinery had been installed for 
discharging, piling, and stoking the coal, as was done in properly- 
equipped concerns. The Board were of opinion that the whole evi- 
dence went to show that, with good management on the part of the 
Committee, there should be a fair.margin of profit in gelling gas at 
the present maximum prices. 

After a careful review of all the facts, the Board did not see their 
way to grant the application as it stood. They were prepared, how- 
ever, to give favourable consideration to an application from the Cor- 
poration, not only to amend section 27, but section 40, in such a way 
das to ensure that no portion of the profits of the gas undertaking 
should be paid over to the Corporation improvement fund unless the 
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TYPES. Supplied in 4 distinct types with component parts interchangeable. 

HYGIENE & VENTILATION perfect. BURNERS are reversible at will. 
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present fund of the Committee was raised to, and maintained at, the 


figure of 47000, and necessary improvements were carried out at the ; 


works. 

A resolution was now submitted from the Gas Committee asking 
the Council to approve of an amendment of section 40, to meet the 
wishes of the Local Government Board. Alderman M‘Neice pro- 
posed its adoption, which was seconded by Mr. Duggan. After dis- 
cussion, however, it was decided to refer: the matter to the Whole 
House Committee, with a view to a further consideration of all the 
facts. , 


— 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 





The London Market for Tar, ‘‘ar Products, and Sulphate. 
ras LonpDoN, Fed. 11. 
.. The market for pitch continues steady, and the price is firm at over 
50s; per ton net-in bulk at makers’ works. The new order issued by 
the Ministry of Munitions now fixes the price of creosote at 75s. per 
ton. ret, to:which has to be added 3d. per gallon for those works which 
have ocean ‘installations, Under this order the price of benzol washing 
oil has also been raised. Solvent naphtha is firm at 4s. to 4s. 3d. per 
gallon. net and naked at makers’ works. In other products there is 

nothing of special interest to report. 
The ‘position of sulphate of ammonia remains unaltered. 


Tar Products in the Provinces, 
. Feb. 11. 

The average values for gas-works products during the week are: 
Gas-works coal tar, 27s. 6d. to 31s. 6d. Pitch; East Coast 20s. to 25s. 
per ton; West Coast—Manchester 18s. 6d. to 1gs., 6d.,° Liverpool 
19S., 6d. to 20s. 6d., Clyde 19s. 6d. to 20s. 6d., nominal. _Benzol 
go p.ct., North, 1ro}d. to 114d. ; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 1s. 3d. to 
1s. 4d. Toluol, naked, North, 2s. 3d. Coal tar crude naphtha in 
bulk, North, 73d. to 83d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 3s. 10d. to 
4s: Heavy naphtha, North, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. Creosote, in bulk, 
North 4d. to 43d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North 44d. to 43d.° Carbolic 
acid, 60 p.ct. East and West Coasts, 3s. 4d. naked. Naphthalene salts, 
80s. to gos., bags included. Anthracene, ‘‘ A’’ quality, 4d. to 6d. per 
unit ; “ B” quality, 13d. to 2d. 


FROM A MARKET CORRESPONDENT. 


Tar Products. 


General conditions remain about the same; and there are no im- 
portant changes in quotations. Practically the only price movement 
of interest is in aniline oil, which has become dearer at 1s. 4d. per 








pound; and the tendency still inclines upward. Pitch is no worse, 
and in many directions is reported to be slowly improving. Even 
Manchester can point to a further slight advance on the week. Gas- 
works productions will soon show a falling off as the spring advances; 
but the effect of this will not be so apparent as in normal times, as the 
coking plants need to work at fullest possible pressure. Any way, the 
product now seems to be moving off better, and the shipping demand, 
both on the East Coast and in London, keeps fair. Makers are con- 
sequently in optimistic mood again, and believe it will be a long time 
before prices decline to the recent low level. There is nothing fresh in 
tar, beyond a rumour of a new standard for road purposes. Naphthas 
remain as last quoted, to the general satisfaction of the trade, who do 
not desire any fresh interference beyond the system of licences already 
in operation. Supplies of solvent seem fairly good. At the same time 
it must be pointed out that demand has not been as great as at one 
time seemed likely—a circumstance which is most probably due to the 
licence system.- Heavy naphtha makes up to 3s. 3d. per gallon. 
Naphthalenes are very firm; the heavy demand for crudes, especially 
for low grades, being well maintained. Quotations are, however, 
practically without change. Cresylic acid, which is still a “ free’’ 
product, is steady at from 2s. 10d. to 3s. per gallon; but benzols, 
toluol, creosote, and carbolic acid are hardly mentioned outside of 
official requirements. The range of quotations is as follows: 

Aniline Oil (pure): 1s. 2d. per Ib. 

Benzol: 90% London, 1s. o}d., North 103d. to 114d.; 50% North 
1s. 4d. to 1s. 5d. naked per gallon. 

Carbolic Acid: 60% East and West Coast 3s. 6d. per gallon ; crystals 
40% 1s. 3d. per lb. J 

Crude Tar: London 32s. to 35s., Midlands 26s. to 28s. ; North 27s. 
to 28s. 6d. per ton, ex works. 

Pitch: London 48s. to sos. f.o.b.; East Coast, 22s. to 24s. f.o.b. ; 
West Coast—Liverpool 22s.; Manchester 22s. to 23s. f.a.s. ; Clyde 
22s. to 24s. 

Solvent Naphtha: Naked London go-190% 3s. to 3s. 3d.; North 
2s. gd. to 3s. per gallon; 90-160% naked London 4s. 3d. to 4s. 6d. ; 
North 4s. to 4s. 3d. per gallon. 

Crude Naphtha: Naked 30% 81d. to 84d. ; North 63d. to 63d. 

Naphthalene: Refined £32 10s. to £35; salts 8o0s., bags included. 

Toluol: Naked, London 2s. 4d.; North 2s. 3d. 

Creosote: Nominal, London 4}d.; North 33d.; heavy oil, 43d. per 
gallon in bulk. 

Anthracene: “fA” quality, 40-45%, 43d. per unit; “ B’”’ quality, 
13d. to 23d. : 

Cresylic Acid: 95%, 2s. 9d. to 2s. 10d. per gallon; 97-99%, 3s. per 
gallon, ex works London and f.o.b. other ports. 

Grease Oils 18° Tw. (naked) £96 per ton fo.r. makers’ works, 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


The agricultural demand is increasing rapid!y; and as works are 
still engaged in completing old orders, deliveries are delayed some- 
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halls,.churches, and public institutions. 


self-contained and requires no steam or water 

connections. The heat is regulated by an auto-' 
matic gas-valve, an even temperature is maintained, and 
consumption of gas economized. It is flueless and odour- 
less. Quite simple and cheap to instal, its maintenance 
cost is low, and it heats a room with less gas than is 
required to light it. Ideal for large offices, workrooms, 


T"« *“ Acme” of perfection in heating, it is entirely 
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times to a considerable extent. A few small parcels are being exported 
for special reasons; but these export prices are not indicative of export 
value. Private export inquiries are numerous, and high prices are 
offered ; but there is not the material to spare. It is going to be a big 
business to get over the spring demand promptly and without shortage, 
although pres sent arrangements are said to be ample. For the future 
of the trade, many fears are expressed; much competition being antici- 
pated as the result of synthetic processes. On the other hand, there 
must be a very large agricultural demand for some years to come; 
and, to start with, next year’s requirements will probably exceed those 
of the current year. The question of maximum prices is again coming 
to the front. 

In America, quotations are well maintained ; and the trade is closely 
supervised by the Government. The ammonia-producing plants there 
are concentrating on the production of anhydrous ammonia to the 
exclusion of ammonia salts, in order to comply with the Government 
requests. 


eo 
i 





Launceston Gas Company.—In moving the adoption of the Direc- 
tors’ report at the annual meeting of the Launceston Gas Company, 
Dr. W. F. Thompson (the Chairman) said that quite. 10 p.ct. of the 
coal received at the works consisted of shale and impurities. This 
rubbish had no gas or sulphate value, but caused much trouble and 
labour and had to be paid for as though it were best coal. The ac- 
counts for the year showed a decrease as compared with last year ; and 
they owed it to the splendid management of Mr. Luxon that the falling- 
off was not greater. A dividend of 6s. od. per share was declared. 

Loughborough Gas Supply Criticized.—Some criticism of the gas 
reay te led to the declaration by Mr. W. F. Charles (the Chairman of 
the Gas Committee), at the last meeting of the Loughborough Town 
Council, that, if the present serious shortage of coal becomes more 
acute, there may be no gas at all for the borough. The statement was 
preceded by a question by Mr. W. Cartwright who inquired, ‘* When 
will the Committee let us have some light? In some factories we are 
nearly getting blind. It seems as if you are pumping wind, and not 
gas through the pipes.’’ This was supplemented by Mr. Stenson’s 
avowal that the Committee ought to be prosecuted for getting money 
under false pretences and selling blue light instead of white light. Mr. 
Charles admitted that on one occasion there was a very serious diminu- 
tion in the quality, which fell to 12-candle illuminating power. In 
regard to the general position, he had told the public that the Com- 
mittee were engaged in making alterations. They were bound to do 
something locally in the way of economy; and he reminded them that 
in some towns it had been necessary to cut off the supply of gas alto- 
gether at 6 p.m. A great shortage of coal was being generally ex- 
perienced; and in Loughborough they had to choose whether it was 
worth while to put up with a slight diminution of the supply at the 
start, rather than run the risk of having no gas at all. By the plan 


adopted, the Committee were effecting considerable economies. 


A Substitute for Cold Storage. 


A process of preservation of fresh fruits, vegetables, eggs, fish, and 
poultry, which prevents decay by destroying the germs which cause it, 
has, says the “‘ Star,’ ” been patented by Dr. S. A. Kapadia, a barrister 
of the Inner Temple. ‘Dr. Kapadia’s system appears to be both 
simple and economical. He places perishable articles in a chamber 
filled with an inert gas at a temperature of about 55°. | The ‘gas can be 
obtained either from oil or the town main. By combustion and by 
purification through water, the right kind of mixture—shown by care- 
ful tests not to be explosive—is arrived at. After this, all that is neces- 
sary is to change the atmosphere in the chamber each day.;.and when 
it is opened, the perishable goods come. out as ffesh as when put in. 
In one of the tests to which the system has been subjected, some rotten 
apples were placed in a box of sound fruit- The rottenness entirely 
failed to spread. The effect of the atmosphere persists after the re- 
moval of the fruit from the chamber sufficiently long for it to be 
marketed at.leisure. No smell and no taste is acquired from the gas. 
Dr. Kapadia said that the system can be applied to existing re- 
frigerating installations afloat or ashore. It affords opportunities for 
getting delicate flavoured tropical fruit in unimpaired condition. It 
can be used to preserve eggs more satisfactorily, and at less cost, than 
water glass. Many cold storage experts have inspected and approved 
Dr. Kapadia’s system.”’ 
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Price of Gas at Birkenhead.—It has been resolved by the Birken- 
head Corporation Gas Committee to recommend the Council that, as 
from April 1, the net price of gas to consumers in the borough be in- 
creased from 2s. gd. to 3s. 3d. per 1000 c.ft., subject to the following 
scale of discount: From 1 to 5 million c.ft. per annum, 24 p.ct. dis- 
count ; over 5 million c.ft., 5 p.ct. To consumers outside the borough, 
the price will be 3s. 2d. to 3s. 8d. per 1000 c.ft. 

Cardiff Gas Company.—The balance available, after providing for 
debenture and other interest charges, being insufficient to pay the divi- 
dends recommended by the Directors for the half year ended Dec. 31, 
it will be necessary to have recourse to the reserve fund. While the 
sum available is £8862, the half-year’s dividend requires £514,716. 
The report states that, consequent upon the continuance of the war, 
the manufacture and distribution of gas have been attended by serious 
and unprecedented difficulties. Dislocation of traffic and scarcity of 
raw material, added to depletion of labour for military service, have 
caused constant anxiety, which has been further increased by an ex- 
ceptionally heavy demand for gas. An ample supply of gas has, how- 
ever, been available to consumers at all times—a result largely due to 
the extra storage accommodation provided by the newly-constructed 
holder at Grangetown. Advances in prices of coal and materials, and 
also labour costs, are in excess of the additional income obtainable 
under the Company’s statutory limitations, and have compelled the 
Directors to give notice of a Bill for the alleviation of their finaricial 
hardships. 
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Early delivery can be given or all sizes from 
250-1500 Ibs. evapor. cap. per hour. The 
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BONECOURT 


has a Thermal Efficiency of 92°77. 


sumption with the “ BonEcourRT 
This rapid steaming boiler requires neither brick- 
setting nor chimney. 
rigid floor: in a cellar, or on a top storey. 


A further advantage is that female cr other un- 
skilled labcur can give the slight atte nticn requii d. 


Bonecourt Waste [leat Boiler € I? 


PARLIAMENT MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. 
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HE “Bonecourt” is far more efficient than 
other boilers fired with town gas, for whereas 
the latter often consume 5 c. ft. for every 
1 lb. steam evaporated at 212°F., the hourly con- 
is about 2 c, ft. 
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It can be installed on any 


The principle on which the ‘‘ Bonecourt’’ Boiler 
is based is fully explained in a handsome book which 
we will send 3 ou on request. 
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Condition of the Spalding Gas-Works. 


The new Manager of the Spalding Urban District Council Gas- 
Works (Mr. H. Blakey) has presented a report on the condition in 
which he found the works; and this was submitted to the Council at 
their last meeting. Taking the view that the public, as well as the 
Council, have a right to know the condition of the works owned by 
the town, a local paper published the contents of the report, in which 
Mr. Blakey says he is convinced that the position is so very serious 
that’ ‘the members of the Gas Committee should be fully informed of 
it:' Dealing: with the installation of vert*cal retorts, he says this is in 
a very bad state of repair, and impossible to work with any satis- 
faction ‘in its present condition. No practical method has been 
adopted in controlling the heats. To put the plant into thorough re- 
pair, all four retorts should be dismantled, and as much of the 
damaged brickwork as is actually found defective taken out; the 
whole being then rebuilt from sound work. It is impossible to say 
how far‘down it will be necessary to go; but in view of the fact that 
serious explosions have been: allowed to take place in at least two of 
the retorts, he thinks it advisable, in order to prevent any possi- 
bility of future trouble, to practically gut these retorts, and built 
them afresh. The.purifiers were found to be in an unsatisfactory 
condition; and there were many leakages in the gasholder. Mr. 
Blakey adds: “It would not be right to allocate much of the blame 
for the condition of things to the employees; but they must realize 
that different methods are to be. adopted, and that while every indi- 
vidual will have an absolutely fair chance of justifying his position 
and proving his worth, no man will be allowed to retard the work 
of making the Department a success.”’ 


— 
—_— 





Higher Gas Charges at Wallasey.—The price of gas to ordinary 
consumers at Wallasey, as from the end of the present quarter, will be 
increased from 2s. 4d. to 2s. gd. per 1000 c.ft.; the quantity. supplied 
per penny to prepayment consumers will be reduced from 30 to 25 c.ft. ; 
while the charges to power users will be increased by 15 p.ct. 


Coal and Oil Supplies at Barrow-in-Furness.—In regard to coal 
supplies at Barrow-in-Furness, the Gas Committee reported at the last 
Town Council meeting that, at an interview with the Coal Controller, 
the latter stated that the best offer that could be made was a decreased 
carriage on the Durham coal of from 1s. 6d. to 2s. per ton, according 
to the location of the colliery. Also that the Gas Engineer and 
Manager (Mr, F. Chadderton) had, while in London, called at the 
Explosives Department of the Ministry of Munitions, and that the 
department had agreed to increase the quantity of oil to March 31 next 
from 68,950 gallons to 88,950 gallons. Mr. Chadderton said that, as 
this was insufficient to meet the demands, it had been found necessary 
to reduce somewhat the quantity of oil per run when working, thus 
lowering the total output of gas per day from the water-gas plant. 








Natural Gas in East Kent.—Natural gas in East Kent is, says the 
‘* Financier,’? by no means a new phenomefion, though its occurrences 
(speaking generally) are more likely to be connected with coal than 
with petroleum. A recent outbreak of natural gas at Cheriton, near 
Folkestone, which is reported to have been of such force that it moved 
stones and tools, was locally ascribed to supernatural agency until Mr. 
Cunningham Craig, sent down by Sir Boverton Redwood, showed the 
real state of affairs. 


Wages at West Bromwich.—It was decided at a mecting of the 
West Bromwich Town Council to pay an extra war bonus of §s. a 
week to the Corporation gas workers and other employees, as from the 
first pay, day in December. The bonus to non-manual employees was 
increased to £1 per week; half these amounts being payable in the 
case of employees under eighteen. It was stated that the 12} p.ct. 
advance was being made to the workmen of the Electricity Committee, 
in accordance with the Government award; and the Chairman (Mr. 
Bell) said the extra cost to the Committee would be £1000 a year. 


Coal for Scottish Gas-Works.—It has been reported to the Peter- 
head Town Council by the Gas Committee, in connection with the 
Coal Transport Reorganization Scheme, that a deputation from Scot- 
tish Burghs had an interview in London with the Coal Controller. 
The views of the deputation were put with force and precision by the 
gas managers present. The deputation were received most cordially 
and fairly ; and though it had not been possible, owing to the shortag: 
of haulage, to obtain coal from Lanarkshire and the Lothians, the 
deputation had been successful in arranging for a supply of Fife coal 
from a seam of better quality, and of other coals in a better condition. 
This supply, combined with 25 p.ct. of cannel coal already allowed, 
would help greatly to overcome the difficulties in the production of gas. 
The results had justified the representations made to the Controller. 


Walker and Wallsend Union Gas Company.—In moving the adop- 
tion of the report and accounts, at the annual meeting of the Com- 
pany, the Chairman (Mr. C. J. Potter) said the gas sales had reached 
the highest recorded—311,737,400 c.ft., being 6°78 p.ct. over the previ- 
ous-year. The revenue account showed a profit for the year of 4.8576, 
a decrease of £5849. Coal had cost considerably more. Materials and 
labour had increased; while the war bonuses and allowances showed 
an aggregate of £3271, as against £1488 for 1916. The balance of 
expenditure upon the plant erected for the recovery of benzol had been 
written off. On the other hand, as a set off to the additional expendi- 
ture, gas sales and residuals had considerably increased. On the 
whole, the year’s results had proved very satisfactory, considering the 
conditions arising out of the war. The Directors had deemed it prudent 
to further increase the price of gas 2d. per 1000 c.ft. to ordinary con- 
sumers, making ‘4d. since the commencement of the war, which was 
considerably short of what other companics had had to do. This in- 
crease of 2d. reduced the dividend payable under the operation of the 
Sliding-scale by 5s. p.ct., making the current yield 4} p.ct. on the 
3% p.ct. consolidated stock, and 5§ p.ct. upon the 5 p.ct. ordinary stock. 
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Irish Coast Towns Lighting Order.—In view of the Lighting 
Restrictions Order issued by the Irish naval authorities in respect of 
lights within five miles of the sea coast, the Coleraine Urban Council 
decided to discontinue the lighting of public lamps. In Dalkey (co. 
Dublin), the Urban Council directed that the lamps should remain 
lighted for the most part, but that they should be shaded. In other 
towns on the coastline, steps were taken to meet the requirements of 
the Order, which came into force on Sunday, the 1oth inst. 

Birmingham Gas Consumption Figures.—Some big figures with 
regard to the output of gas are quoted in the current issue of the 
“* Birmingham Gas Department Magazine.’’ It is stated that, while 
the output for the year 1916-17 was 11,763 million c.ft., that for the 
current year will be in the neighbourhood of 13,000 miltion c.ft. 
During the seven days ended Jan. 12, 334 million c.ft. of gas were 
sent out; while on Tuesday, Jan. 8, the amount was close upon 56 
millions. During the hour between 5 and 6 p.m. on Monday, Dec. 17, 
the output was 3,985,000 c. ft. 

South Staffordshire Mond Gas Company.—In their report for the 
year ended Dec. 31, the Directors of the South Staffordshire Mond Gzs 
(Power and Heating) Company state that the gross profit was 4,10,447. 
compared with £11,176 in 1916—a reduction of £729. As the amount 
required for bank and debenture interest is £7885, the net profit fer 
the year is £2561. This, added to the £8451 brought forward, makes 
the total standing to the credit of the profit and loss account £511,012, 
out of which it is proposed to pay the preference dividend for 1915 
(44950) and carry £6062 forward. 

Portsea Island Gas Light Company.—Reporting on the results of 
the working of the Company for the half year ended Dec. 31, the 
Directors state that the number of consumers continues to increase, 
and an additional number of hired appliances has been issued. The 
quantity of gas sold was 11°63 p.ct. in excess of the corresponding six 
months of last year. The cost of coal has been seriously increased by 
the advance of 2s. 6d. per ton sanctioned by the Coal Controller as 
from Sept. 17 last; and it has been necessary to further raise the wages 
of the emptoyees. Part of the abnormal cost of coal and oil has been 
charged against the insurance fund; and this fund has thereby been 
wholly depleted. The profit and loss account shows an available 
balance of £14,003, which enables the Directors to recommend the 
declaration of a dividend for the half year at the statutory rates, 
leaving a balance of 4/145 to be carried forward. Owing to the in- 
creased cost in all departments of the Company’s undertaking, the 
Directors have been compelled to again increase the charge for gas to 
all consumers by 4d. per 1000 c.ft. from the last December quarter, 
which will reduce the statutory rate of dividend on all classes of shares 
by a further 1 p.ct. per annum. The Directors propose that a Bill 
should be promoted, as is the intention of many other gas companies 
throughout the country, applying for a temporary modification of the 
rates of dividend under the terms of the sliding-scale prescribed in the 
Company’s Acts, and for other purposes. The draft Bill will be sub- 
mitted at a meeting which has been specially convened. 





Lurgan Gas Undertaking.—The report of the Local Government 
Board Auditor on the Lurgan Urban Council finances states that the 
working of the gas undertaking, which was purchased by the Council 
and taken over on April 1, 1916, had resulted in receipts up to 
March 31, 1917 (including a balance of £811), amounting to £512,271 ; 
the expenditure being £13,132. Fifteen months’ trading, making 
allowance for the value of stocks on hand, yielded a net profit of £8. 


Pudsey Gas Company.—The financial statement of the Pudsey 
Gas Company for the year ended Dec. 31: shows the sales of gas to 
have increased by 21°54 p.ct., attributed to the demand by munition 
works. An interim dividend of 9 p.ct. on the new consolidated 7 p.ct. 
stock was paid; and the Directors now recommend a dividend for the 
second half year at the statutory rate of 9 p.ct. per annum. The 
advances in costs of coal, labour, and materials generally have caused 
the Company to advance the price of gas, as from Jan. 1, from 2s. 5d. 
to 2s. 11d. per 1000 c.ft. 


Grantham Gas Company.—Mr. J. E. Thompson presided at the 
half-yearly meeting of the Company, when the Directors reported that 
they were able to submit a satisfactory balance-sheet, but that this 
result had been attained under somewhat exceptional circumstances. 
There had been an abnormal consumption of gas; and the necessity of 
meeting this had caused serious depletion of the old stock of coal, 
which stood at a low price in the books. There had also been a com- 
pulsory postponement of repairs and renewals; and funds must. be 
accumulated for this purpose. Before the war, the average consump- 
tion of gas in Grantham was something between 95 and 98 million c.ft. 
per year. Last year, it reached 331 millions. A dividend at the rate 
of 5 p.ct. was declared. 


Newport (Mon.) Gas Company.—The half-yearly meeting of the 
Company was presided over by Mr. George Geen (the Deputy-Chair- 
man), who told the proprietors that the increase in the sales of gas had 
continued during the half year ended Dec. 31, to the extent of 18} 
million c.ft., or 9}° p.ct., over the corresponding half of the, previous 
year, representing £6620. Residuals had also returned more; but 
these gains had been countered by the continually advancing cost of 
coal and labour, which showed an increase of £4421, and £52205 re- 
spectively. Consequent upon the further addition to the cost of manu- 
facture—equal to 3d. per 1000 c.ft. of gas—the Company had no option 
but to again raise the price of gas by this amount to the maximum. 
They now looked to the Board of Trade to allow gas companies to. go 
beyond their maximum, in order to meet the ever-growing cost of pro- 
duction, which would be further increased during the current half year. 
Evidence of careful management would be found in the fact that, 
while the cost of coal, materials, and labour had increased 7o p.ct., 
the price of gas had only been raised 37 p.ct. After payment of the 
‘dividend, there would be. £548 to carry forward. He paid a warm 
tribute to the efficient work of the Engineer (Alderman Thomas 
Canning), the Works Manager (Mr. J. H. Canning), and the Secretary 
(Mr. T. H. Hazell). 
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Cannock Gas Company.—The Cannock, Hednesford, and Dis- 
trict Gas Company state, in their 21st annual report, that the total 
income for last year was £20,166; the sale of gas to private con- 
sumers accounting for £15,204 of this amount. After the payment 
of a dividend of 5 p.ct. for the year, and meeting all expenses, there 
is a balance in hand of £4631. 


Larger Consumption at Dorchester.—An increase of 33 million c. ft. 
in the gas consumption for the last half year, following on an increase 
of 1} millions in the June half year, is attributed by the Directors of 
the Dorchester Gas Company to the more general use of gas for cook- 
ing and heating purposes. To cover the increased costs, the price of 
gas has been advanced 3d. per 1000 c.ft. as from Jan. 1. The new 
carburetted water-gas plant has been in use during the past six months, 
with satisfactory results; and it is anticipated that it will prove a 
valuable adjunct to the producing plant. A dividend on the ordinary 
capital at the rate of 8 p.ct., less income-tax, is recommended. 


Presentation to British Gas Company’s Employees.—Last Friday 
week, Mr. H. E. Copp, the Engineer of the Potteries Station of the 
British Gas Light Company, took part in the presentation of medals, 
&c., to some of the employees. He was supparted by Mr. J. Warri- 
low (Deputy Manager) and Mr. ir J. M‘Gilchrist (Chief Clerk). 
The long-service medal of the Company was given to Messrs. J. Case 
and George Thomas, each of whom had completed 25 years’ service; 
atid in addition they each received an illuminated address and a £5 
note. Two of the Company’s employees have won distinction on the 
battlefield—Lcee.-Corpl. Barratt the D.C.M. and Military Medal, and 
Pte. A. Corrigan the Military Medal; and they were each presented 
with a wallet containing £5 by Messrs. Lawton and Willatt, on be- 
half of the works and office, while Mr. Copp presented each of them 
with a marble clock, suitably inscribed, together with £10 to Barratt 
and £5 to Corrigan, from the Directors. 


Strange Wages Position at Bradford.—-Though the gas workers 
were the only employees of the Bradford Corporation who seemed to 
be in line with the War Wages Committee in regard to the recent offer 
of ‘advanced bonus, and signified their wish to accept the offer, while 
other workers declined, matters have developed strangely. The result 
of the ballot of the 5000 employees, on the question of acceptance of 
the offer of arbitration, was a majority of one in favour of arbitration ; 
and the War Wages Committee referred the case of the gas, electricity, 
and tramways undertakings to the Committee on Production, and in- 
vited the other employees to agree to a similar course. The bulk of 
the employees preferred local arbitration, and, after giving notice to 
the Chief Industrial Commission, appointed their local representative. 
During the end of last week, however, many of the gas workers 
handed in notices to cease work to-morrow (Wednesday), if their de- 
mands are not dealt with. This notice is understood to have been 
given without the authority of the Union; and as the whole matter is 
already before the Committee on Production, and a decision may be 
expected at any time, trouble is not expected. 





APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official Journal’’ for Feb. 6.] 
Nos. 1570—1970. 


BAGNALL, J. H.—‘‘ Gas-stove.’? No. 1935. 

Derry, E.—* Gas-stoves for cooking, lacquering, drying, &c.’’ No. 
1591. 

DONALD, W.—‘‘ Treatment of waste gases from furnaces, &c., and 
recovery of products.”” No. 1596. 

ETNA LIGHTING AND HEATING COMPANY.—See Derry. No. 1591. 

GLOVER, S.—‘‘ Destructive distillation of coal, &c.’”’ No. 1815. 

HILLER, H. K.—‘‘ Apparatus for low-temperature distillation of 
coal, &c.’’ No. 1746. 

Hoskins, W. C.—‘‘ Means for enhancing radiation or diffusion of 
light from burners, &c.’’ No. 1728. 

Jones, G. J.—‘‘ Manufacture of ammonium nitrate.’’ No. 1874. 

LEssING, R.—‘‘ Separation of oils and pitch from tar.’’ No. 1635. 

M‘GREGOR, J. A. KENNEDY.—‘‘ Device for automatically closing a 
gas supply or conduit.’’ No. 1924. 

PARTINGTON, J. R.—See Jones, No. 1874. 

ProssER, H. R.—See Derry. No. 1591. 

RoLuason, A.—*‘ Retorts, and utilization therein of emanations 
from carbonates of alkaline earths to increase the yield of gases and 
hydrocarbons from coal during carbonization.’’ No. 1724. 

WEsT, J.—See Glover. No. 1815. 

WItson, F.—‘‘ Appliance to control gaseous fuel and air at all 
pressures for use in internal-combustion engines.’’ No. 1667. 

ZEHNDER, A. W.—‘‘ Water-jackets for gas cooking-ranges, &c.”’ 
No. 1936. 


<i 
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Cannock Gas Bill.—The Cannock Urban District Council have 
decided to oppose the Bill which is being promoted by the Cannock, 
Hednesford, and District Gas Company, with the object of altering 
the standard price of gas supplied. Several members expressed strong 
opposition to the proposals of the Bill, which it was urged would be 
the means of raising the basis by 1s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft.—viz., from 
3s. 3d. to 4s. gd. Alderman Bedford inquired if there was any pro- 
spect of the price of gas being further increased. Mr. Barton said if 
the money was spent on the department wisely and properly, the 
charges for gas would probably be reduced. Mr. J. Smithurst pointed 
out that the Company paid a dividend of 5 p.ct., and there were many 
other concerns which had to be satisfied with such a dividend. He felt 
that the present time was opportune for the Council to get the gas- 
works in their own hands at a reasonable price; and they would be 
well advised to consider the matter. It was ultimately decided to ask 
the Company to grant the Council an interview, with the object of 
discussing the matter. 
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Gas Stokers and Food Supplies.—The stokers at the Worcester 
Gas-Works have made a special appeal for increased food supplies 
They declared that, on the 
present ration of meat, tea, &c., they could not work satisfactorily. 
It was thought that the difficulties might be partially overcome by a 
works canteen; and the stokers’ deputation were referred to the 
Manager of the gas-works, Mr. Adlington, to determine what could be 


to the local Food Control Committee. 


done in this direction. 


Wages at Stafford.—At a meeting of the Stafford Council, it was 
reported by Mr. Barton, on behalf of the Gas and Electricity Com- 
mittee, that, in reference to the demand of the gas-works employces 
for an increased wage of tos. per week, which had been the subject of 
arbitration, the Commissioners had given their award. The effect 
was that as from January last each of the men would receive an ad- 
vance on their pre-war rate of pay of 16s. per week in the case of day 
workers, and 2s. 8d. per shift in the case of shift workers. 
Barton said the result was that the advance on the pre-war rate of 
The increased cost to the 
department would amount to about £2500 per annum. The higher 
consumption in gas output was 4°18 p.ct. for last month. He paid 
tribute to the Manager for having maintained the rate of output under 


wages amounted approximately to 70 p.ct. 


difficult conditions. 


Mr. 





The Claims of Shareholders.—Attending a meeting of the local 
Chamber of Commerce to explain the object of the Swansea Gas Com- 
pany’s Bill, Mr. R. G. Clarry (the Engineer) said the situation left 
them no alternative but to promote the Bill to temporarily increase the 
price during the period of a higher cost of production. 
merely asked for a fair price for their commodity to ensure during the 
present abnormal conditions a 5 p.ct. return to the 7oo shareholders. 
They expected and hoped that the present application to Parliament 
would enable them to charge°a lower price for gas and materially 
assist in promoting the interests of the town during the industrial 
activity after the war. 
Halifax and the Whitley Report.—The Halifax Town Council 
have rejected an amendment referring back to the Gas Committee an 
invitation to the gas workers to appoint six men to confer with the 
Committee from time to time on the lines of the Whitley report. 
objection was that the matter was being tackled piecemeal, and would 
result in confusion; but the Corporation supported the Committee’s 
The Council adopted the War Wages Committee’s amended 
resolution, urging the Government to take steps to'fimit the fime 
within which applications for advanced wages and bonus may be made 
after advances have been granted, in the hope of putting a check on 
the ever-growing wages bill. 


idea. 


‘fhe Company 


The 








STOCK MARKET REPORT. 


IT can at least be said that the general aspect 
of things on the Stock Exchange last week was 
not one of almost unmitigated gloom, as it was 
the week before; so we must be thankful for 
small mercies. It did not amount to very 
much, perhaps; but, anyhow, there were 
gleams from time to time which made things 
look a little brighter, and here and there was a 
fillip up which suggested a possible renewal of 
activity. There was, however, no ruling factor 
to sway the tendency strongly either way. 

The gilt-edged market moved somewhat 
irregularly; but it did not do badly on the 
whole. Of Home Government issues, the 
5 p.ct. War Loan weakened, touching 933 on 
Friday; but the 4 p.ct. and 4} p.ct. were in 
good request, and Consols were firmer. After 
a rather ragged start, Home Rails brightened 
up materially; buyers. apparently being satis- 
fied with the position and prospects. In Cana- 
dians, the feature was a smart rise in Trunks; 
but the situation is not clear. Argentines were 
dull on more strike trouble looming ahead. 

The Foreign Market offered few points of 
interest beyond the continued steadiness of 
Russian issues, evidencing the faith entertained 
in some quarters, and probably those who 
ought to have some knowledge of Russia and 
Russians, as to the ultimate dénoument. 
French, Brazilian, and Japanese were among 
the firmest. The Miscellaneous Market had 
some points of attraction. Rubber made fair 
recovery towards the close, and Oil continued 
in favour. Shipping had a good week; but 
profit-snatching was in action _at the end. 
Meat concerns and Munitions were wanted; 
but Breweries were irregular. 

Business in the Gas Market again showed 
but a poor muster of transactions. About half 
of these were concentrated in the leading Com- 
pany, and of the few other issues. which were 
dealt in at all a good many had but a single 
bargain. However, despite this neglect, there 
was no sign of drooping for lack of. support ; 
and the prices realized in bargains compared 
favourably with those of the preceding week. 
Gas Light and Coke issues were here to the 
front; and the quotation of the ordinary was 
nutupapoint. South Metropolitan 5 p.ct. pre- 
ference was similarly promoted; and Newcastle 
and Imperial Continental advanced 3 each. 

The Money Market was quite easy for some 
days, but hardened in response to demand. 

Bargains done for cash during the week 
were as follows: On Monday, Gas Light ordi- 
nary 703, 71}, ditto maximum 57%, Imperial 
Continental go, 903, Primitiva preference 59s., 
ditto debenture 77}, South Metropolitan prefer- 
ence 94... On Tuesday, Gas Light ordinary 
70%,- ditto debenture 563, 563, Imperial Con- 
tinental debenture 66. On Wednesday, Gas 
Light ordinary 714, Imperial Continental go, 
South Metropolitan 753, 763. On Thursday. 
Bombay 5. Brighton and Hove original 148, 
Cape Lown debenture 60, 60}, Gas Light ordi- 
nary 703, 71}, 713, ditto maximum 57, ditto 
preference 71}, 714, Newcastle 77, Primitiva 
preference 56s. 3d.,.South Metropolitan pre- 
ference 93, Wandsworth 4 p.ct. debenture 65. 
On Friday, Brentford “‘ B”’ 773, Cape Town 
debenture 603, Gas Light ordinary 713, 71}, 
723, ditto maximum 57}, ditto preference 713, 
72. Imperial Continental 89%, Primitiva 
36s. 3d., ditto preference 56s. 3d., South 


Metropolitan 753, 76, ditto preference 94, ditto 
debenture 56. : 





The Bank rate is 5 p.ct., as fixed.on April 5. 











ANTE-WAR PRICES AND DIVIDENDS, LATEST DIVIDENDS, AND LAST WEEK'S BARGAINS, 
a 8 : 
Ps ge 7 Loweat 
| .36 E Closing and 
Issue. (Share. Kg Sta] dz NAME. Prices. Hi 
i a 33 Jay 2 Prices. Pieces 
£ Bae A 8 Baw 
175,472 | Stk. | Mar. 10 4 4 Aldershot 4 p.c, Pref. . ee 57—62 a / 
,551,868 pe April 8 23 4 ae Alliance & Dublin Ord. 59—64 52—57 é. 
4,000 | 5 July 10 | 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. 76—79 53—€3 - 
280,000 5| April29 th 8/6 | Bombay, Ltd.. . . . 55-63 5—54 5 
50, 10| Feb. 26 | 16 14% Bourne- (10 p.c. 25—30 25 ae 
883,110 | 10 i. 1 1% | mouth Gas {B7p-c. .| 15—158 104-11 - 
115,000 10 ped 6 6). and Water | Pref. 6p.c. | 184—14 y— < 
159,740 | — = ae 4% 4 p.c. Deb. oe 67—6' a 
045 | Stk.| Feb. 26 | 14 523% | Brentford A Consolid. . | 261—266 71881 * 
734,920 | » = 11 44% Do. BNew . .| 204—209 15—18 7h 

65,000 ne 5 5% Do. 6p.c. Pref. .| 109—111 81—86 a 
221,400 oe June ll 7 4% Do. 4p.c. Deb. . 91—93 63—65 @ 
217,380 Feb. 26 | 11 10% | Brighton & Hove Orig. . | 208—213 145—150 148 
244,200] ms 8 1% Do. AOrd. Stk. | 154-159 98—103 st 
530,000 Mar. 26 | 124 | 29/6 | British. .°. . . .| 44—45 82—83 i 
120,000 | Stk. | June 26 4 4% Do. 4 p.c. Deb. Stk.. 88—90 66—63 os 
945.771 a a 4 4% | Buenos Aires 4 p.c. Deb. 85—87 51—54 ae 

,000 10 — - — | CapeTowa & Dis., Ltd. 14—25 3—8 ae 
100,000 | 10 _ = ie 0. # p-c. Pref... 414 64—7 | ee 
190, Stk. | June 26 44 4 Do. 4% p.c. Deb. Stk. 70—15 60—604 
157,150 ” Feb. 26 5 5 Chester 5 p.c. Ord... . | 108—110 719—81 + 

1,518,280 | Feb. 12 | 5/9/4 | 44/- | Commercial 4 p.c. Stk... | 106—108 70—72 no 

000} 4 5§ | 40/- 0. 8} p.c.do.. | 103—105 64—66 *S 
475,000 | June ll 8 8 Do. 8p.c. Deb. Stk. a Ey 52—54 A 
800,000 ya a 4 _ Continental Union Ltd. 16—T9 89—41 i 
200,000 | 45 pa 7 _ Do. Tp.c. Pref. | 115—118 61—63 te 
278,400 | — - - 14 Ovegdon Band C7 p.c.. oe 165—175 “a 
492,270 | Stk. —_ 6 | 5% | Derby Con. Stk. . . .| 128—125 95—100 e 

55, - — qd 4% Do. Deb. Stk. . 102—104 ae 

1,002,180 10 | July 29 | 10 5/0 | Buropean, Ltd. . . .| 174—18 9—10* - 
16,298 975 | Stk. | Feb. 10 (|4/17/4| 87/4 Gas \4,-c-Ord. « . 98—102 T1—13 704— 
2,600,000 ” ” 84 84% Light 84 p.c. max.. . 16—79 56—58 5 me | 
4,062,235 oes Pe 4 4% end 4 p.c. Con, Pref. 96—99 70—72 4-23. 
4,674,850 ” June ll 8 8% Coke 8 p.c. Con. Deb. | 724—74$ b5—57 < 
180,000 ” ” 10 10% 10 p.c. Bonds . oe ee ae 
258,740 ” Mar. 12 5 33% | Hastings & St. L. 33 p.c. 87—89 48—53 mn 

70,000; 10) April29 | 11 % | Hongkong & China, Ltd. | 16,164 74—83- « T 
86,600 | — _ a 9% | Hornsey 7p.c.. . . a 115—125 fee 
181,000 | Stk. | Mar. 12 HI 1% |IlfordAandC. . . .| 151—154 92—97 a 
65,780 ” ” 6 53% ews 2 s « & 115—-Lls 2—I1 Me 
65,500 9 June 26 4 4 Do.4p.c.Deb.. . . 92—94 63—66 nd 

4,940,000 | 45 May 14 9 44% | Imperial Continental. . | 160—160 69—91 894-903 
1,235,000 * Feb. 12 af 84% . 84 p.c. Deb. Red. B4—286, 65—67 sae 
235,242 ” Mar. 12 6 64% | Lea Bridge Ord. 5-p.c. . 119—121 82—87 rvs 
2,498,905 | », | Feb.26 | 10 | 5% | Liverpool 6 p.c. Ord.}4| {1}~218 e2—4 -|P 
806,088 | ,, June 26 4 4% Do, 4p.c. Pr. Deb. Stk. od T1—73 a 
75,000; 6 | Junell | 6 2/- Malte & Moditerrancan 43—43 Bg—3 x 
= et. O! 
250,000 | 100/ April 1 | 44 | 48%) sccibourne } 44p.c.Deb.| 99-101 89—100 ae 
541,920 20 | May 28 4 6)- Monte Video, Ltd. . . 114—12 8 ee 
1,875,892 | Stk. | July 29 5 44% | Newcastle&Gatsh'dCon. | 954—994 16—18 11 
529,705 | 4 June 26 Ba% Do. 8% p.c. Deb. 82—83 60—62 sé 

65,940 | 10] Feb. 26 |7/14/0 1x North Middlesex 7p.c.. | 14—15 94—105 
800,000 | Stk. | May 14 8 8 Oriental, Ltd... . . .| 117—122 102—104 pot 
60,000 5| Mar.26 | 10 1/- | Ottoman, Ltd. ... = 2-3 pe 
60,000 50 | Feb. 26 | 18 12% | Portsea, IsiandB . .| 123—181 83—88 a 
100,000 | 50 = 12 | 11% Do. SO « «) Mem 23-18 °* 
62,000 | 50 * 10 | 9% Do. Set a oh os 
249,980 5| April 29 8 — | PrimitivaOrd. .. . 13—2 86/3 ~ 
499,960 5| June 26 5 2/6 Do. O5p.c. Pref. . 4 23—8 56/8—$7/- 
521,600 | 100} June 2 4 ‘2 Do. 4p.c. ay 91—93 16—78 Tit 

= a za! - 10. ” ” - oe re 
a = _ . ‘ Hn River Plate ; p.c. 7 . 57—62 os 

¥ ay - p.c. Pref.. | 1 il nu—B ¥ 
125,000 | 60| July 1 | 5 | 6% | SanPaulo{s Pe: pap | Me he a2 
135,000 | Stk.| Mar.12 | 10 | 10% | SheffieldA. . . . .| 223—294 oe 
909,984} 4, a 10 | 10% De, B. .-. s «| 90-06 180- -184 re 
523,500 | ,, ” 10 10% Do. O...-. « « |. 290-223 <4 
90,000 10 | May 28 4 6/- | South African. . . . |* 104—1 9—10 as 
6,609,895 | Stk. | Feb. 10 | 5/4/0| 46/8 | South Met. 4 p.c. Ord. . 1lli—11 15—T1 EA— 164 
pies —_ _ — = Do. Pref. 3 oe 98—95 seh —oe 
1,895,445 = July 10 8 8% Do. 8 p.c. Deb. . | 724—744 54—56 56 

820 ” Feb. 26 84 79% | South Shields Con. Stk. | 157—15y 1387—189 on 
pd ” ” : a rai Seberb’n Ord.6 p.c. | 114—116 75—77 te; 

’ ” ” 10. -C. Pref... . 110—112 5—' 

185,000 | — - — | 48% Do, West Kent. . és — rd 
187,558 | Stk. | June 26 5 5% Do. 5p.c. Deb. Stk. | 116—118 84—86 pe 
647,740 ” May 14 5 5% | Southampton Ord. . . 99—102 15—11 a 
120,000 | ,, Feb. 12 14 54% | Tottenham A5p-c. «| 135-188 92—97 F 
782,275 |, 0 6 | 4% | “District {Pape .| 15-117 10—72 ~" 
181,255 ” June 4 4% 4 p.c. Deb. 87—89 ‘61—63 nie 
182, 10 | Dec. 5 — | Tuscan,Ltd.. .. . 5—6 1-2 én 
149,900 10| July 1 5 5% Do. 5p.c. Deb. Red, 93—95 60—65. ow 
286,476 | Stk. | Mar,12 6 5% Lager anes 5 p.e. max.. | 1084—1094 89—91 o 
andsworth, Wimble- 
don, and Epsom— 

80,000; ,, Feb, 26 af 72/6 Wandsworth A5p.c.. | 151—156 112—117 os 
255,636 | ,, ” 6 57/6 Do. B 8 p.c. . 29—134 97—99 < 
108,075 | 45 ” 5/17/8 | 50/9 Do. CS8p.c. . | 110—115 ry 

000 | 5 ” af 51/3 Wimbledon 5p.c.. .| 117—122 85—90 “x 

98,000; 4 ” | 57/6 Epsomip.c. . . .| 121—126 98—98 oo 

88,416 pe June 26 8 8% 8p.c. Deb. Stk. . . 49—52 and 
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GAS - JOURNAL: 
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&¢., Yacant. 
Box 506.. Smith Advertising 


, London. 
Carer Sheffield Gas Company 
aida Employment Exchange. No, 


Gas a N. H. Humphrys, Salisbury. 
Curer Creak. No. 6412. 


Fousuax Bye Prod ale dl Pigat)- Yorkshire Coking 
resets Works Poms. Northampton Gas Com- 
y: 


Works Firtzr. Northampton Gas Company. 
Rerort Setrers asp Brickiayeans, Portsea Island 
Comp : , 


Spoxer. Northallerton Gas-Works. 
Szoxers, Gravesend Gas-Works. | 


Appointment Wanted. 
Li 4 Manacer or Manaczr AND SeorETARY, No. 


———— == 





WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACTS, &., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “JOURNAL” 


“Journals” Wanted. 
G. E. Srecuert & Co, Carey Street, London, W.C. 2. 


Plant (Second-Hand@) for Sale. 


Gas Puant anv Stock mx Trape. Carrickmacross 
Lighting Company. Tenders by Feb. 21. 

Meters (Station). Sir Titus Salt, Bart., Sons, & Co., 
Ltd., Saltaire. 

Reroats, &c. Newcastle Gas Company. 

mn id WasHER. Stringer and Son, Ltd., Hudders- 
field. 


Plant, &c. (Second-Hand), Wanted. 


GasHoLperR. No. 6410. 
Meetings. 


Barnet District Gas AND WaTER Company. No, 199) 
Cannon Street, E.C. Feb. 27. 12.30 o’clock. 

Rippines District Gas Company. No. 139, Cannon 
Street, B.C. Feb. 28. 2.30 o'clock. 

SouTH STAFFORDSHIRE Monp Gas (PowER AND HEart- 
Inc) Company. Dudley Port, Tipton. Feb. 26. 
2,45 o’clock. 





TENDERS FOR 


Cookers. 


Prymouta Gas. Department. Tenders by Feb. 21. 


Lighting Goods (Pipe, Lead, Cocks, Brass 
Goods, Pendants, Mantles, &c., Paint, 
&c.). 


PuiymoutH Gas DepaRTMENT. Tenders by Feb. 21, 


Meters. 


PiymoutH Gas Department. Tenders by Feb, 21. 


Pipes, &c. 


PiymoutH Gas DepartTmMENT. Tenders by Feb, 21, 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice cay be taken of anonymous communications, Whatever is intended sor insertion in the‘ JOURNAL” must be authenticated by the 


name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK 
NOON: ON MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders to Alter or stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should 


be received by the FIRST POST on Saturday. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 


under 3s,; each additional Line, 6d. 


Payable in Advance. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 


United Kingdom: One Year, 23s. 6d. ; Half Year, 12s. ; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 
If credit is taken, an extra charge of 4s. a year 


is made. 


Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 


In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JOURNALS ”’ sent abroad, Post Office 
Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WALTER KING, 11, BOLT CouRT, FLEET STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


Telegrams: ‘‘'GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” Telephone: Holborn 6857. 


LE 








OXIDE OF IRON. 
‘NEILL’S OXIDE 
For GAS PURIFIOATION. 
LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE. 


6PENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT 


GAS PURIFICATION & OHBMIOCAL CO., LD., 
Patmugstox Hover, 
Oup Broap Srazet, Lonpon, H.C. 





Gareet, Lomnox, 8.6. #Voloaniem, London.” 
BRITISH GAS PURIFYING 





MATERIAL, 


ENGLISH BOG ORE AND NATURAL HYDRATED 
OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDB BOUGHT. 


BMttsz GAS PURIFYING 
: MATERIALS CO., LTD. 
(W; 2. P. CUNNINGHAM, Ghief Proprietor 
: and Managing Director.) 
18, Ancapian Ganpens, Woop Gagen, Lonpos, N, 22. 
Telageeme: “ Bripurimat, Wood, London,” 
. Palmer's Green 608. 


ALPEs A} AND PD Mscray, LTD. 


Wet ane Dar DRY en 
SLOT AND ORDINARY, 


STREET LAMPS AND AUTOMATIO 
OONTROLLERS. 





EDINBURGH. 
SULPHURIC ACID. 


GPECIALLY prepared for the mann- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wa. Pzance & Sons, Lp. 
Mark Lane, Lospox, B.C, Worke—SiLverTown, 
Telegrams—'' Hypaocm1oanic, Fen, Lonpox."”’ 
Telephone—1588 Avenue (3 lines). 








& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 


® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OnpHam, and 
45 &47, Westminster Bridge Road, London, 8.5. 1. 


WHET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London, 


Telegrams— 
‘*Brappocg, OLpHaM,”’ and ‘‘ Metriqus, Lams Loxpon.” 


BENZOL PLANTS FOR GAS-WORES. 
AGLEY, MILLS, & Co, Ltd, 
92, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W., invite 


inquiries from all gas-works making 75 million cubic 
feet and upwards per annum. 








Sxp your inquiries for Carburetted 
HYDROGEN AND BLUE WATER-GAS 
PLANT, also TAR DEHYDRATING PLANT and 
other GAS-WORKS APPARATUS to— 


BALE AND HARDY, 


89, Vioronta Staezt, WeermineteR, 8.W. 1, 
‘“FERROX.” “FERROX.” ‘“ FERROX.’’ 
BRITISH Oxide Cheaper and Better 


than Bogore. 985 per cent, Water, 75 per cent. 
Perric Hydrate. For Sale outright or on Loan, 
OXIDE LIMITED, Brentford, Mippiesex. 


MEWBURN, ELLIS, AND PRYOR. 


HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 
TRADE MARK AGENTS, 


70, Chancery Lane, London, 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent London.” 'Phone: 248 Holborn. 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants. 
We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
irs. 
JoszPm TayLor AnD Co., CentTrat PLumBine Works, 
Botton. 


Telegrams—‘'SaturaTors BotTon,’’ ‘Telephone 0848, 


J E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar- Works, 
® Weaste, Marfvhester. Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 
Toluol, Naphtha, 

Carbolic Acid, Sulp 














dine, all kinds of Cresylic Acid, 
ate of Ammonia, &0. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE WANTED, 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


83, St. Mary at Hu, Loxpon, B.O, 3, 
Phone: Avenue 6680, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


83, St. Many at Hitt, Lonpon, £.C, 3. 
Phone: Avenue 6680. 


“ KELEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 
Tins for sale to Consumers. 
In Bulk for Works Use. 
ALE & CHURCH LTD. 


88, Sr. Many ar Hitt, Lompon, B.C. 8. 
: Avenue 6680, 





SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 


(PEs very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly, 
See Illustrated Advertisement, Nov. 27, p. 437. 





AS-WORKS requiring Extensions 


should Communicate with FIRTH BLAKELEY, 

pate — CO., LIMITED, Dewsbury, who make a 

poclaitey of Catering for the Smaller Gas Concerns. 

Prices Reasonable ; se apnltty and results, the beat. 
Satisfaction Guaran 


ORKS Manager of a Gas Com mpany, 

(Ou -4 Million c.ft.), with Charge of Distri 

bution, REQUI er te] POSITION, or one as 

MANAGER ~~ SECRETARY. Age 42. Seventeen 

Years’ E Good Business Abilities, Engineer- 
ing Know! Sige, an and Excellent References. 

Address N 0. 6889, care of Mr. Kine, 11, Bolt Court, 

FLEET Sensee, E.O. 4, 








ALES Manager wanted by Large 
Firm of Gas oe Manufacturers, to Super- 
vise the Working of Important Districts 
Apply, giving full Partioalars as to Experience, 
Age, page &c., to Box 506, Smiru’s ApverTIsING 
Acency, Ltp., 100, Fleet cet Street, Lonpox, &.C. 4 





CHEMIST. 
ANTED—Expe rienced Chemist to 


Take Charge 4 a Sulphuric Acia@, Ammonia 

~ phate, and Vee bens Snmanis suas Bal oe 
g Experience, Age ary expec 

5 ‘Tage & Gas Offices, SHEFFIELD, oer 


MANCHEST = =. 





